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Form  and  Image  in  the  Old  English  Lyrics 

RALPH  W.  V.  ELLIOTT 

THE  STRUCTURAL  weaknesses  of  Old  English  poetry  re¬ 
main  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  Old  English  literary 
criticism,  and  more  reccndy  the  formulaic  nature  of  much 
Old  English  imagery  has  been  subjected  to  searching  criticism, 
tending  at  times  to  extreme  suggestions  of  empty,  stereotyped 
repetitiveness.  In  both  cases  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  the 
other  side,  and  that  is  the  purpose  of  this  essay. 

That  the  Anglo-Saxon  poets  possessed  a  sense  of  form  the 
shorter,  secular  lyrics  (often  rather  inaccurately  lumped  to¬ 
gether  as  ‘elegies’)  illustrate  better  than  the  longer  poems 
simply  because  it  is  easier  to  survey  their  shorter  compass.  But 
some  of  the  characteristics  noted  in  these  pages  belong  to  the 
longer  Old  English  poems  as  well. 

Superficially  it  is  Dear,  the  song  of  the  dispossessed  minstrel, 
which  comes  closest  to  modern  conceptions  of  poetic  structure. 
Six  times  the  poet  repeats  his  sanguine  reflection  that 

as  that  trouble  passed  away,  so  may  this. 


thereby  giving  to  his  poem  a  recurring  pattern  of  contrasting 
‘tragedyc’  and  consolation.  The  result  of  this  arrangement  is 
a  sense  of  balance  which  allows  the  poem’s  form  to  reflect  its 
meaning,  for  Dear  is  not  an  unhappy  poem,  for  all  its  list  of 
‘tragedyes*.  The  minstrel’s  personal  predicament  loses  in  in¬ 
tensity  and  significance  against  the  heroic  background  of  those 
of  the  ‘tragedyes’  in  which  whole  peoples  were  involved.  One 
man’s  plight  cannot  easily  compete  with 
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sact  sccg  monig  sorgum  gebunden, 
many  were  those  whose  hearts  were  heavy; 

and  the  wheel  of  fortune  imagery  implicit  in  the  six-times  re¬ 
curring 

thaes  ofercode,  thisses  swa  maeg, 
as  that  trouble  passed  away,  so  may  this, 

and  in  the  lines 

maeg  thonne  gethencan,  thaet  geond  thas  woruld 
witig  dryhten  wendeth  geneahhe 
then  it  is  time  to  reflect  that  the  wise  Lord  often 
turns  the  things  of  this  world  the  other  way — 

brings  the  minstrel’s  ‘stoic  fortitude’  (the  phrase  is  C.  W. 
Kennedy’s)  very  close  to  forthright  optimism. 

That  the  ‘tragedyes’  of  Deor  are  of  uneven  length  is  irrele¬ 
vant,  except  perhaps  for  the  pedant  who  believes  that  the 
movements  of  a  poem  must  all  be  evenly  long. 

The  more  apparent  structure  of  Deor  helps  us  to  appreciate 
the  finer  architectonic  nuances  of  its  companions  among  the 
shorter  lyrics  of  the  Exeter  Book.  Wulf  and  Eadwacer,  a  poem 
of  nineteen  lines,  follows  immediately  in  the  manuscript. 
Scholars  of  a  generation  or  two  ago  played  havoc  with  this 
poem,  one  turning  it  into  an  Odoaker  fragment,  another  into 
a  Cynewulfian  charade,  a  third  into  a  riddle,  however  in¬ 
soluble — and  all  this  despite  the  fact  that  Henry  Bradley’s  in¬ 
spired  interpretation  of  1888  (The  Academy  33,  197  f.)  was 
there  to  make  good  sense  of  the  poem.  He  explained  Wulj 
and  Eadwacer  as  a  dramatic  soliloquy  by  a  woman  captive  in 
a  foreign  land  yearning  for  her  outlaw-lover  Wulf  while 
oppressed  by  her  ‘tyrant  husband’  Eadwacer.  Such  an  inter¬ 
pretation  would  make  this  the  first  ‘triangular’  situation  in 
English  literature,  and  the  intensity  of  the  woman’s  emotions, 
of  love  for  the  one  man  and  of  seeming  distaste  for  the  other, 
suggests  that  it  is  not  far  off  the  truth.  John  F.  Adams’s  recent 
reduction  of  the  characters  to  two  loses  much  of  this  intensity 
(Modern  Language  Notes ^  73,  1958,  1-5);  instead  he  has  to 
charge  what  he  takes  to  be  a  common  noun  eadwacer,  ‘property 
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watcher’,  with  a  good  deal  more  ‘vitriolic  irony’  than  we  have 
any  right  to  expect  from  any  Anglo-Saxon  lyric  poet.  Adams’s 
case  is  not  strengthened  either  by  his  misquoting  of  Toller’s 
Supplement  on  the  crucial  eadwacer  (p.  2). 

This  poem  is  remarkable  for  the  density  of  its  style  and  the 
amount  of  detail  it  manages  to  pack  into  its  short  compass: 
the  separation  of  the  two  lovers  by  water  and  fen;  the  physical 
deprivation  suffered  by  Wulf: 

willath  hy  hine  atheegan  gif  he  on  threat  cymeth? 
will  they  take  him  in  if  he  should  come  to  want? — 

twice  repeated; — the  speaker’s  own  situation — superficially 
different, 

ungelice  is  us, 

things  are  not  alike  for  us, — 

punctuated  by  the  memories  of  the  wyn  .  .  .  lath^  ‘delight  .  .  . 
pain’,  of  their  love;  her  faith  that  her  present  union  will  not 
last: 

thact  mon  eathe  tosliteth  thaette  naefre  gesomnad  waes, 
that  which  was  never  united  can  easily  be  parted. 

Tantalising  obscurities  remain.  The  first  line, 

Leodum  is  minum  swylce  him  mon  lac  gife. 

It  is  as  if  one  gave  an  offering  to  my  people, 

uses  a  word,  lac^  that  often  carries  sacrificial  overtones  in  Old 
English.  Could  such  be  intended  here?  And  who  are  ‘my 
people’?  Should  the  line 

willath  hy  hine  atheegan  gif  he  on  threat  cymeth 

be  taken  to  mean  rather  ‘will  my  people  receive  him  if  he 
comes  with  violence?’?  Certainty  on  these  points  may  continue 
to  elude  us,  yet  a  poem  of  great  power  remains,  moving,  poig¬ 
nant,  and  remarkable  for  its  mature  lyrical  style. 

One  of  the  signs  of  this  literary  maturity  is  the  accomplished 
structure  of  this  poem  based  on  an  unobtrusive  rhetoric  of  re¬ 
peated  words  and  phrases.  Examples  of  this  occur  in  the  other 
lyrics:  the  balance  of  the  repeated  ar  in  The  Wanderer;  the 
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‘refrain’  (for  want  of  a  better  word)  of  Deor;  the  climactic 
repetition  of 

the  git  on  aerdagum  oft  gespraecon, 

which  you  two  often  uttered  together  in  days  gone  by, 

as  the  last  line  of  The  Husband’s  Message.  In  Wulf  and  Ead- 
wacer  balance,  simple  repetition,  and  ‘ren’ain’  are  all  combined 
into  a  remarkable  pattern,  aided  by  a  skilful  use  of  alliteration 
particularly  on  w.  Wulf  is  the  keyword  of  the  poem  and  is 
emphasised  in  several  ways :  by  its  prominent  position  at  the 
beginning  of  the  line  (4,  9,  13),  the  distribution  itself  dividing 
the  poem  into  even  portions,  particularly  if  we  regard  the  wulf 
of  line  17  as  a  play  upon  the  word  meaning  the  animal  and 
upon  the  lover’s  name,  like  Shakespeare’s  ‘Will’  or  Sidney’s 
‘rich’,  so  that  line  17  may  be  added  to  this  list,  although  the 
word  here  stands  second  in  the  line.  Secondly,  by  the  repeated 
tt/-alliteration  which  puts  emphasis  upon  the  word  in  9,  13,  17, 
while  elsewhere  the  sound  is  kept  alive  by  alliteration  in  6  and 
12.  And  not  least  by  the  fervent  Wulf,  min  Wulf  of  13  which 
for  all  its  ‘metrical  defectiveness’  is  one  of  the  unforgettable 
moments  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature.  Coupled  with  this  empha¬ 
sis  upon  Wulf  and  superbly  intertwined  with  it  are  the  two 
keywords  suggesting  the  separation  and  the  longing  of  the 
lovers,  ig  (teg,  eglond),  ‘island’,  and  wen,  ‘longing,  yearning’. 
The  former  links  lines  4,  5,  and  6  into  one  powerful  image  in 
which  the  loneliness  of  the  lovers  finds  expression  in  the  three¬ 
fold  mention  of  ‘island’,  while  the  repetition  of  wen,  coupled 
in  both  cases  to  the  name  Wulf,  allows  the  poet  in  the  manner 
dear  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  to  combine  the  nostalgic  thought  of 
past  happiness  with  present  sorrow  into  a  moment  of  great 
lyrical  intensity.  Such  use  of  language  is  not  accidental,  and 
the  very  absence  in  this  poem  of  poetic  compounds  or  phrases 
whose  recurrence  may  make  them  suspect  in  other  Old  English 
poems  is  a  sign  of  a  developed,  individual  poetic  stvle.  So  also 
is  the  remarkable  and  undisguised  simplicity  of  the  diction, 
perhaps  nowhere  more  effective  than  in  the  line 

thonne  hit  wjes  renig  weder  ond  ic  reotogu  sact, 

then  it  was  rainy  weather  and  I  sat  full  of  tears. 
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]  a  line  which  achieves  an  almost  Shakespearian  union  of  the 
j  mental  and  the  elemental  with  a  superb  economy  of  diction, 
i  Elsewhere  in  the  lyrics  similar  effects  are  aimed  at,  and  some- 
1  times  achieved.  In  The  Wanderer  and  The  Seafarer  the  solitary 
figure  and  the  cold,  hostile  environment  also  become  one 
until  hreo  hyge  and  hreo  hcegUaru,  ‘mental  turmoil  and  turbu¬ 
lent  hail-storm’,  merge,  but  not  by  one  single  immediate  poetic 
stroke  as  in 

thonne  hit  waes  renig  weder  ond  ic  reotogu  saet. 

In  The  Wife's  Lament  a  lesser  poet  is  at  work,  one  who  can 
evoke  the  wearisome  hours  of  lonely  wretchedness  by  the  ad¬ 
mittedly  happy  image  of  the  sumorlangne  deeg^  ‘the  summer- 
long  day’,  but  who  weakens  its  effect  by  linking  it  to  tears  and 
the  more  conventional  wreecsithas,  ‘(miseries  o^  exile’.  A  long 
summer  day  is  far  less  convincing  as  a  backcloth  to  the  work¬ 
ings  of  the  spirit  which  these  poems  aim  to  convey  than 

the  wind  and  sleety  rain 
And  all  the  busiiless  of  the  elements. 

The  single  sheep,  and  the  one  blasted  tree. 

And  the  bleak  music  of  that  old  stone  wall. 

The  noise  of  wood  and  water,  and  the  mist. 

Wordsworth’s  lines  are  particularly  appropriate  to  The 
Wanderer.  This  poem  portrays  a  personal  human  predicament 
in  terms  as  poignant  in  the  twentieth  century  as  in  the  eighth. 
It  balances  a  highly  rhetorical  style  in  some  passages  with  a 
simplicity  of  diction  in  others  which  helps  to  create  an  effect 
of  immediate  contact  with  the  poet,  of  personal  experience 
directly  shared,  as  in  the  Wanderer’s  awakening  to  the  depress¬ 
ing  reality  of  waves  and  hail-storms  in  45  ff.  Moreover,  this 
poem  succeeds  admirably  in  blending  a  diversity  of  common 
Anglo-Saxon  poetic  ingredients — personal,  descriptive,  gnomic, 
elegiac,  Christian — into  an  artistic  structure  which  is  able  to 
satisfy  even  the  most  demanding  formal  requirements  of  the 
modern  reader  or  critic.  The  more  detailed  justification  of  this 
view  published  elsewhere  (English  Studies  xxxix,  1958,  193  ff.) 
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need  not  be  rehearsed  here,  but  one  outward  sign  of  this  archi¬ 
tectonic  achievement  is  the  balance  of  the  are  gebideth^  ‘he 
waits  for  regard  (or  respect,  or  dignity)’  of  the  first  line  of  The 
Wanderer  with  the  are  seceth,  ‘he  seeks  regard’,  of  the  pen¬ 
ultimate  line.  The  p<xm  moves  within  these  poles;  it  is  a  pro¬ 
gress  from  the  seemingly  helpless  ‘biding’  for  certain  things 
and  values  at  the  beginning  to  a  more  active  seeking  for  these 
things  at  the  end. 

Another  poem  with  a  sure  sense  of  form  is  The  Husband’s 
Message,  distinguished  by  its  runic  cypher  five  lines  from  the 
end,  for  so  long  a  puzzle  to  scholars  because  they  tried  to  solve 
it  without  direct  reference  to  the  structure  of  the  poem.  If  the 
five  runes  are  given  their  proper  names  (the  only  way  in  which 
single  runes  were  ever  interpreted  in  Germanic  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  usage)  we  obtain  five  words  of  crucial  significance  within 
the  poem :  the  Sun’s  Path,  the  Sea,  Joy,  Man.  These  are  the 
normal  meanings  of  the  runes  s,  r,  ea,  w,  and  m.  The  signifi¬ 
cance  of  these  words  becomes  apparent  if  we  go  to  the  heart  of 
the  poem  in  which  the  husband’s  message  is  spoken  ‘in  full’,  as 
it  were,  by  the  wooden  staff  sent  to  the  waiting  woman : 

Ongin  mere  secan,  msewes  ethel, 
onsite  saenacan,  thact  thu  suth  heonan 
ofer  merelade  monnan  findest, 
thaer  se  theoden  is  thin  on  wenum. 

Go  down  to  the  sea  where  gulls  dwell,  and  board  a  ship, 
so  that  to  the  south  across  the  ocean’s  path  you  may  find 
the  man,  your  own  lord,  who  is  longing  for  you. 

There  is  close  enough  accord  between  this  message  and  the 
names  of  the  five  runes  of  the  cypher  to  reveal  not  only  an 
immediate  connection  but  a  sure  sense  of  structure  on  the  poet’s 
part.  This  is  further  borne  out  by  the  repetition  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  line 

the  git  on  aerdagum  oft  gespraecon, 

which  you  two  often  uttered  together  in  days  gone  by, 

referring  to  the  faith  which  the  two  lovers  vowed  to  each  other 
before  their  separation.  The  positioning  of  this  line  shows  that 
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its  repetition  is  no  accident.  After  the  piece  of  wood  which 
carries  the  husband’s  message  has,  as  it  were,  presented  its  cre¬ 
dentials,  the  address  proper  to  the  waiting  woman  begins  with 
a  reminder  of  past  promises  (line  i6) 

the  git  on  aerdagum  oft  gespraecon. 

This  is  followed  by  the  fully  expanded  invitation  to  the  woman 
to  join  her  husband  in  his  restored  prosperity  overseas.  At  this 
point  the  poet  cannot  resist  enlarging  upon  the  blessings  whirh 
a  kindlier  fortune  has  showered  upon  the  successful  exile :  the 
horses  and  mead-joys  and  prized  possessions  whose  loss  the 
Wanderer  or  the  poet  of  The  Ruin  so  movingly  laments  are 
here  enumerated  with  unconcealed  relish.  After  this  picture  of 
temporal  delights  restored,  there  follows  the  repeated  invitation 
to  the  woman,  this  time  condensed  into  the  more  realistic 
runic  message,  and  the  poem  ends  with  a  final  reminder  of  the 
earlier  promises,  culminating,  once  more,  in 

the  git  on  aerdagum  oft  gespraecon. 

Structurally,  this  poem  is  a  remarkable  example  of  what  may 
best  be  described  as  a  greatly  expanded  In  Memortam  stanza. 
To  call  such  a  composition  formless  is  plain  nonsense. 

One  seeming  inconsistency  in  The  Husband's  Message^ 
which  has  not  gone  unnoticed  (namely  the  cuckoo’s  ‘mourn¬ 
ful’  cry  as  the  signal  for  the  joyful  summons),  suggests  a  few 
further  remarks  on  some  aspects  of  imagery  in  these  poems. 
The  Seafarer  uses  the  same  adjective,  geomor, 

swylce  geac  monath  geomran  reorde, 
singeth  sumeres  weard. 

Thus  also  the  cuckoo  exhorts,  as  it  sings  with  a  mournful 
voice,  heralding  summer. 

Were  the  Anglo-Saxons  incapable  of  appreciating  the  ‘murie 
cuccu’  of  their  later  medieval  descendants?  Did  its  heralding 
of  spring  bring  them  melancholy  thoughts?  Surely  not.  C.  W. 
Kennedy  has  shown  that  the  word  geomor  in  these  contexts 
reveals  that  same  attention  to  detail  which  the  Anglo-Saxon 
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poets  evince  elsewhere,  for  the  cuckoo’s  song  changes  from  its 
merry  note  of  spring  to  a  harsher,  hoarser  call  in  early  summer. 
In  both  poems  the  cuckoo’s  ‘mournful’  cry  is  a  call  to  seafaring 
on  the  calmer  and  less  hazardous  seas  of  early  summer.  There 
are  other  instances  of  such  observant  nature  imagery  in  the  Old 
English  lyrics.  One  is  struck,  for  example,  by  the  recurring 
reference  to  rime  or  hoarfrost  in  the  painting  of  winter  scenes, 
a  much  more  common  motif  than  snovy.  The  reason  lies  in  the 
insinuating  quality  of  hoarfrost  and  the  much  more  remark¬ 
able  visual  effects  it  is  able  to  produce  than  is  the  case  with 
snow  for  all  its  overwhelming  whiteness.  The  image  of 

hrim  on  lime 

there  is  rime  on  the  mortar 

oi  The  Ruin  is  more  effective  as  a  wasteland  image  than  snow 
would  be,  and  even  more  superb  is  the  picture  of  the  Seafarer 

bihongen  hrimgicelum 

hung  round  with  rime  frozen  into  icicles, 

a  phrase  which  suggests  with  brilliant  economy  the  very  hairs 
on  the  man’s  head  and  beard  frozen  into  the  grotesque  patterns 
which  only  hoarfrost  can  create. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  birds,  for  here  also  acute  observation 
leads  not  only  to  strikingly  realistic  pictures  but  is  made  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  poem’s  symbolism.  The  eagle,  for  instance, 
circles  over  most  Anglo-Saxon  poetic  battlefields  ases  geom, 
‘lusting  for  carrion’,  and  has  more  than  once  been  described 
as  ‘dewy-winged’.  In  Judith  210,  to  cite  just  one  example,  the 
‘dewy- winged  eagle’  surveys  the  typical  scene  of  battle,  ‘eager 
for  food’,  a  token  of  the  carnage  below.  In  The  Seafarer,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  no  battlefield,  yet  the  ‘dewy-winged  eagle’  is 
there,  screaming  above  the  head  of  the  solitary  man  struggling 
in  his  mantle  of  frost  with  the  elements:  the  death  symbol 
gains  tremendously  in  impact  by  the  fact  that  the  potential 
victim  is  still  alive,  and  that  he  is  not  fighting  against  men,  and 
a  familiar  image  is  made  new  by  a  subtle  variation  of  context. 

Other  striking  images  occur  in  these  poems.  The  heroine  of 
The  Wife's  Lament  is  driven  into  an  involuntary  hermitage 
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‘in  a  cave  beneath  an  oak-tree’  where  she  muses  upon  her  soli¬ 
tary  plight,  picturing  her  freond,  her  ‘lover’,  in  much  the  same 
situation 

wxtre  beflowen 

on  dreorsele, 

surrounded  by  water  in  some  dreary  dwelling. 

The  island  imagery  here  underlines  the  theme  of  separation  and 
inaccessibility,  as  it  does  in  Wulf  and  Eadwacer  where  the 
speaker  laments  that 

Wulf  is  on  iege,  ic  on  otherre, 

Wulf  is  on  one  island,  I  on  another. 

Also  in  The  Wife’s  Lament  the  briers  which  grow  all  over  the 
woman’s  cave  arc  more  than  just  another  vivid  detail  in  the 
description  of  a  wild  and  inhospitable  dwelling;  they  arc  a  sym¬ 
bol  of  imprisonment  more  compelling  than  the  misty  valleys 
and  high  hills  which  precede  it.  To  evoke  this  Sleeping  Beauty 
effect  with  two  words,  hrerum  beweaxne^  ‘all  overgrown  with 
briers’,  is  no  mean  achievement. 

These  arc  only  a  few  examples  of  fresh  and  exciting  imagery 
in  the  Old  English  secular  lyrics.  There  arc  others,  enough  to 
persuade  us  that  the  lyric  poets  were  quite  capable  of  using  even 
familiar  language  with  a  healthy  creative  originality,  just  as 
they  display  in  these  same  poems  a  far  surer  sense  of  form  and 
a  more  developed  architectonic  skill  than  they  arc  often  credited 
with. 

University  of  Adelaide. 
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Measure  for  Measure  and  the  Protestant  Ethic 

RAYMOND  SOUTHALL 

(I) 

What  is  the  connection  between  a  work  of  art  and  the  actual 
problems  of  concrete  social  living?  It  is  mainly  a  problem  to 
which  any  straightforward  solution  is  almost  certain  to  be  pre¬ 
condemned  as  abstract  to  the  point  of  triteness;  we  will  feel 
an  a  priori  rightness  in  dismissing  any  easy  answer  to  this  com¬ 
plex  question  as  glib.  As  Professor  Knights  says : 

Shakespeare  exhibits,  concretely,  a  particular  relation  between 
the  individual  poet  and  the  language,  a  relation,  that  is  to 
say,  between  the  finest  moments  of  experience,  ‘united  by  one 
significant,  consistent  and  developing  personality’,  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  social-economic  situation — something  which  those  who 
speak  glibly  of  the  relationship  between  ‘cultural  super¬ 
structure’  and  ‘methods  of  production’  have  not  been  quick 
to  investigate  {Explorations,  p.  84). 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  off-the-cuff  answers  to  such  complex 

f)roblems  as  those  pressed  upon  the  would-be  sociologist  of 
iterature  arc  seldom  any  more  than  species  of  phrase¬ 
mongering.  Professor  Knights  himself,  in  his  book  Drama  and 
Society  in  the  Age  of  Jonson,  has  done  a  great  deal  to  show 
something  of  the  form  a  reputable  answer  would  have  to  have. 
Unfortunately,  however,  we  also  have  Professor  Knights’  essay 
on  Measure  for  Measure,  one  which  suggests  that  he  is  not 
always  as  sensitive  to  these  problems  as  his  gibe  against  Marxist 
critics  would  have  us  believe.  Furthermore,  Professor  Knights 
provides  examples  elsewhere  which  lead  one  to  assume  that 
nc  himself  is  not  immune  to  glibness.  Talk  about  ‘problems  of 
adult  living’  and  ‘regression’  (in  his  essay  Prince  Hamlet)  arc 
as  vacuous  as  talk  about  ‘character’,  ‘personality’,  ‘cultural 
superstructure’,  ‘methods  of  production’  and  the  like.  They  arc 
all  abstractions  away  from  an  informed  response. 

In  the  sense  in  which  I  have  been  using  ‘abstraction’  there 
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is  no  question  of  escaping  from  its  dangers,  nor  need  we  feel 
at  all  worried  by  this  so  long  as  we  keep  it  in  the  light;  so  long 
as  we  realise  that  abstraction  is  a  relative  thing :  where  we  are 
generalising  the  other  fellow  is  being  glib. 

The  great  critical  danger  is  not  with  abstraction  in  general 
but  with  a  special  kind  of  abstraction :  historical  abstraction. 
To  put  the  matter  even  more  precisely :  the  problems  of  con¬ 
crete  social  living  have  been  actualised  in  the  minds  of  men 
confronting  a  world  of  men  and  things  at  specific  moments  in 
history.  As  through  literature  we  examine  the  manner  in  which 
men  respond  to  the  exigencies  of  their  historical  situation  we 
must  take  into  account  the  fact  that  we  arc  examining  a 
response  to  exigencies  as  these  are  reflected  and  fashioned  by  a 
limited  consciousness.  In  brief,  a  worthwhile  sociological  ap¬ 
proach  to  literature  must  always  commence  with  some  exam¬ 
ination  of  ideology  or  limited  consciousness. 

Although  I  have  called  this  essay  Measure  for  Measure  and 
the  Protestant  Ethic,  it  is  more  centrally  concerned  with  the 
relationship  between  the  Protestant  and  the  traditional  or  medi¬ 
eval  Christian  ethic  as  these  represent  more  or  less  systematic¬ 
ally  articulated  ideologies:  the  former  capitalist,  the  latter 
feudal.  What  I  am  concerned  to  examine  is  the  manner  in 
which,  seen  in  the  light  of  these  two  ethics,  certain  social 
problems  play  upon  and  modulate  a  work  of  art.  The  modula¬ 
tion  as  we  have  it  in  Measure  for  Measure  shows,  I  think,  a 
political  intensity  of  interest,  although,  to  the  twentieth-century 
social  scientist,  it  may  be  lacking  in  the  tough-minded  realism 
diat  modern  political  theory  seems  to  demand.  This  distinction 
between  modern  and  seventeenth  century  interest  may,  how¬ 
ever,  simply  by  being  mentioned  here,  serve  to  emphasise  that 
what  constitutes  adult  interest,  in  politics  as  in  everything  else, 
is  a  very  big  question,  one  begged  by  Professor  Knights. 
Furthermore,  the  approach  to  actual  social  problems  through  a 
consideration  of  ideology,  although  only  roughly  performed  in 
my  essay,  seems  to  me  a  far  more  enlightening  approach  than 
that  implied  in  general  talk  about  the  actual  concrete  social 
problems  of  the  seventeenth  century  as  though  these  were  sus¬ 
pended  in  a  non-idcological  vacuum  and  to  be  examined  in  the 
historically  abstract  terms  of  Professor  Knights. 
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I  think  that  when  wc  come  to  consider  the  general  concerns 
and  structure  of  Measure  for  Measure  we  cannot  but  be  struck 
by  the  way  in  which  such  a  study  has  been  avoided.  Critics,  so 
it  seems,  have  been  taken  up  with  personality,  or  character- 
type,  criticism  in  which  the  more  general  questions  have  not 
been  asked.  For  instance.  Miss  Lascelles,  in  her  book  Shal(e- 
speare’s  Measure  for  Measure,  feels  that  ‘Isabel’s  religious  pro¬ 
fession’  seems  ‘to  have  been  devised  merely  to  provide  sufficient 
motive  for  her  reluctance’  (Ch.  IV,  p.  163).  Isabel’s  religious 
profession  is  not  being  seen  in  relation  to  the  more  general 
features,  the  general  structure,  of  the  play.  These  kinds  of 
question  do  not  arise  once  we  have  understood  the  plays.  In 
my  essay  I  hope  to  show  that  the  general  concerns  of  Measure 
for  Measure  are  political;  although  perhaps  if  I  call  them 
ethical  this  may  serve  to  avoid  confusion,  especially  if  I  add 
that  by  ‘ethics’  I  mean  the  evaluative  study  of  soci^  relation¬ 
ships. 

As  will  appear.  Measure  for  Measure  has,  I  think,  something 
of  an  analogy  informing  it,  but  I  cannot  agree  with  Wilson 
Knight’s  account  of  the  play  as  an  expanded  metaphor  on  the 
theme  ‘Judge  not  that  ye  be  not  judged’;  its  connections  with 
the  moralities  are  not  of  that  order,  not  that  close,  and  certainly 
not  as  central  as  Knight  maintains.  But  the  medieval  Christi¬ 
anity  of  the  play  is  central,  hence  the  shades  of  the  old  morality 
tradition,  hence  as  it  were  the  morality  outlook;  but  this  (the 
medieval  Christianity)  shows  a  deeper  level  of  engagement  with 
problems  of  concrete  social  living  than  we  expect  if  we  only  see 
the  traces  of  the  old  morality  play  and  do  not  penetrate  to  the 
vital  and  more  general  insight  which  in  this  particular  play  is 
informing  them.  It  is  this  latter  feature  of  the  play  which 
permits  us  to  cite  it  as  an  example  of  what  Dr.  Leavis  calls 
‘the  poet’s  sure  human  insight  and  his  fineness  of  ethical  and 
poetic  sensibility’;  although  I  still  find  some  difficulty  in  ac¬ 
cepting  Dr.  Leavis’s  enthusiastic  judgment  of  the  play  as  ‘one 
of  the  very  greatest  of  the  plavs,  and  most  consummate  and  con¬ 
vincing  of  Shakespeare’s  achievements’.  However,  such  en¬ 
thusiasm,  although  perhaps  partly  polemical  (it  occurs  in  Dr. 
Leavis’s  replv  to  L.  C.  Knights’s  deprecatory  essay)  convinces 
me  that  Dr.  Leavis  has  fully  responded  to  the  central  concerns 
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MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE 


of  the  play,  as  docs  also  his  remark  that  in  Measure  for  Measure, 
‘Shakespeare  transforms  a  romantic  comedy  into  a  completely 
and  profoundly  serious  “criticism  of  life”  It  must  be  obvious 
by  now  that  this  last  quotation  represents  my  own  point  of  view 
also.  My  essay  is  preoccupied  with  this  ‘profoundly  serious 
“criticism  of  life”  ’  as  it  appears  in  relation  to  a  particular 
ideological  representation  of  ‘the  actual  problems  of  concrete 
social  living’. 


In  dealing  with  Measure  for  Measure  in  relation  to  the  kind 
of  ethical  problems  posed  by  the  growth  of  Protestantism  it  is 
necessary  to  look  first  at  the  milieu  out  of  which  such  problems 
sprang.  But  it  is  also  important  to  take  into  account  a  special 
kind  of  attitude,  which  I  will  call  the  poetic  attitude.  Perhaps, 
therefore,  I  had  better  say  just  a  little  about  this  before  going  on 
to  consider  the  social  milieu  and  the  way  in  which  this  is  re¬ 
fracted  through  Measure  for  Measure. 

The  poetic  attitude  to  which  I  have  referred  recognises  man’s 
place  at  the  focal  point  of  the  universe  as  a  psychological  neces¬ 
sity.  In  brief,  the  poetic  attitude  is  anthropocentric.  On  the 
anthropocentric  view  human  experience  is  of  central  import¬ 
ance,  the  universe  in  all  its  parts,  and  as  a  whole,  is  related  to 
man,  that  is  to  say,  shares  in  human  life  and  human  values. 
There  is,  on  this  view,  nothing  in  the  universe  indifferent  to 
the  fate  of  mankind,  the  slightest  change  in  the  furthest  star 
contributes  to  the  human  drama  and,  similarly,  the  drama  we 
play  out  involves  the  universe.  This  is  familiar  to  us  from  our 
reading  of  Shakespeare;  nature  is  there  portentous  in  the 
affairs  of  men  and  the  unnatural  actions  of  men,  in  Lear  for 
instance,  or  in  Macbeth,  disrupt  the  concord  of  creation  and 
usher  in  chaos. 

This  illustration  from  Shakespeare  indicates  the  kind  of  pic¬ 
ture  appropriate  to  the  poetic  attitude;  it  is  that,  largely,  of 
medieval  Christianity. 

It  is  possible  to  trace  a  number  of  forces  active  in  the  des¬ 
truction  of  the  world-picture  of  medieval  Christianity.  Of  these 
the  most  important  were  obviously  the  growth  of  trade,  the 
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Renaissance,  Protestantism  and  the  development  of  the  empiri¬ 
cal  sciences.  The  Renaissance  was,  by  and  large,  the  conceptual 
market  of  the  new  men,  a  market  which  made  it  possible 
for  the  new  rising  class  of  merchant  traders  and  entrepren¬ 
eurs  to  dress  their  practices  in  the  respectable  garb  of  antiquity 
and  thereby  present  new  virtues  and  graces — a  new  ethic — to  the 
world.  I  sh*ul  take  the  existence  of  the  new  men  as  read  and 
merely  point  out,  as  Weber  and  Tawney  have  done,  that  here  is 
the  force  that  under  its  cloak  of  Renaissance  humanism  was 
bringing  to  the  world  a  new  picture  of  man,  the  scientihe  pic¬ 
ture,  that  picture  of  man  as  an  observer  or  spectator,  closed  off 
from  the  world  around  him. 

Bourgeois  historians  have  fondly  called  this  age  one  of 
Enlightenment,  presumably  because  it  brought  to  light  bour¬ 
geois  virtues,  in  this  sense  it  was  indeed  a  period  of  enlighten¬ 
ment.  It  was  a  period  when  the  bourgeois  began  to  work  out, 
to  articulate,  the  requirements  of  his  social  and  economic 
practice  in  terms  of  a  new  ethic  and  a  new  world  picture.  It  is 
here  that  Protestantism  assumes  its  importance. 

The  central  issue  between  the  medieval  church  and  the 
Protestants  lay  in  the  doctrine  of  Grace.  For  the  medieval 
church  the  unity  of  Grace  and  Works,  man’s  inner  state  and 
man’s  social  practice,  expressed  the  unity  of  the  individual  and 
society  and  was  part  of  the  greater  order  of  creation.  The  doc¬ 
trine  of  Grace,  therefore,  was  the  kingpin  of  the  universal 
ethic.  The  disagreement  between  Protestant  and  Catholic  as¬ 
sumed  its  dimensions  because  of  the  social  force,  the  new  men, 
which  took  up  its  position  behind  Protestantism;  and  the  social 
force,  the  ancien  regime^  which  took  up  its  position  behind 
Catholicism.  The  social  practice  of  the  bourgeoisie  was,  as  we 
see  from  the  battle  around  usury,  the  just  wage,  etc.,  in  conflict 
with  traditional  ethics,  and  to  exclude  business  from  the  realms 
of  traditional  ethics,  or  to  develop  a  new  ethic  to  cover  it— 
e.g.  that  of  the  calling — was  impierative.  It  was  imperative 
precisely  because  the  traditional  moral  code  governed  the  legal 
and  administrative  practices  of  the  Christian  countries  and 
hence  penalised  the  business  activities  of  the  bourgeoisie. 

But  we  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  Catholic  reaction  in  this 
period  deviated  from  traditional  ethics  also.  Catholicism  em- 
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because  it  provides  background  material  for  an  understanding 
of  the  play — for  an  understanding,  say,  of  Lucio’s  ‘Grace  is 
grace  despite  of  all  controversy’— but  because,  as  I  will  try  to 
show,  the  doctrine  of  Grace  provides  a  centre  in  Measure  for 
Measure  at  which  ethical  and  creative  problems  coalesce. 

The  distinction,  referred  to  earlier,  between  social  man,  or 
man’s  social  conduct  (guided  by  a  business  ethic),  and  man’s 
inner  state  and  conduct  (guided  by  the  religious  ethic)  ii 
present  in  the  key  theme  of  Measure  for  Measure  as  it  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  Duke  in  the  lines : 

hence  shall  we  see. 

If  power  change  purpose,  what  our  seemers  be. 

The  concept  of  ‘seeming’,  a  very  important  Shakespearian 
concept,  takes  its  importance  and  its  dramatic  potency  from  the 
belief  that  man  has  two  realms  of  conduct  and  the  possibility 
that  these  two  realms  may  become  non-complementary.  It  is 
these  two  realms  of  conduct  that  had  traditionally  been  held  i 
together  by  the  doctrine  of  Grace.  Isabel’s  famous  speech  to 
Angelo  not  only  pleads  for  the  importance  of  such  a  union  to  be 
recognised  but  also  indicates  the  kind  of  resources  upon  which 
Shakespeare  could  rely  to  solve  the  creative  problem  such  a  plea 
raises: 

No  ceremony  that  to  great  ones  ’longs. 

Nor  the  King’s  crown;  nor  the  deputed  sword. 

The  Marshal’s  truncheon,  nor  the  Judge’s  robe. 

Become  them  with  one  half  so  good  a  grace 
As  mercy  docs .  .  . 

Grace  is  here  a  pivot  word,  in  its  titular  or  social  sense  it  refers 
back  to  the  King’s  crown,  the  deputed  sword,  the  Marshal’s 
truncheon  and  the  Judge’s  robe,  while  in  its  spiritual  sense— 
the  influence  or  spirit  of  God  operating  in  man  to  regenerate  or 
strengthen — it  refers  forward  to  Mercy.  So  here  we  find  Grace 
employed,  as  it  was  in  traditional  ethics,  to  hold  together  the 
two  realms  of  conduct;  this  is  the  overriding  intention  of  the 
passage.  We  find  here  also  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
that  ‘shifting  implication’,  that  ‘margin  of  uncertainty  between 
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the  surface  meaning  and  the  overriding  intention,  between 
matter  and  spirit’,  which  Fluch^e  notes  as  a  chief  character¬ 
istic  of  Shakespearian  drama,  is  deliberately  created  by  Shake¬ 
speare  in  order  to  achieve  a  sincere  expression  of  an  ethical 
position. 

But  Grace  is  not  always  used  in  this  way;  after  all,  the  play  is 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  separation  of  those  two  realms  of 
conduct  which  Isabel  unites.  Only  the  purely  social  significance 
of  the  word  is  in  force,  for  instance,  in  the  following  exchange 
between  the  Duke  and  Escalus  in  the  opening  scene  of  the  play. 
The  Duke  is  telling  Escalus  of  his  delegation  of  power  to 
Angelo;  ‘We  have’,  he  says. 

Lent  him  our  terror,  dress’d  him  with  our  love. 

And  given  his  deputation  all  the  organs 
Of  our  own  power :  what  think  you  of  it? 

To  which  Escalus  replies. 

If  any  in  Vienna  be  of  worth 
To  undergo  such  ample  grace,  and  honour. 

It  is  Lord  Angelo.. 

Escalus’s  phrase  ‘such  ample  grace’  takes  its  meaning  from  the 
Duke’s  clothing  metaphor,  it  is  simply  the  social  Grace  of 
externalities. 

If  next  we  turn  to  the  lines  of  Angelo  in  the  last  act,  the  lines 
which  contain  the  much-abused  phrase  ‘like  power  divine*,  we 
find  a  purely  inwardly  referring  use  of  Grace.  These  lines  to  the 
Duke  are  the  beginning  of  Angelo’s  act  of  contrition : 

Oh  my  dread  Lord, 

I  should  be  guiltier  than  my  guiltiness. 

To  think  that  I  can  be  undiscernible. 

When  I  perceive  your  grace,  lil^e  power  divine. 

Hath  look’d  upon  my  passes. 

This  is  Grace,  the  regenerating  spirit  or  influence  of  God  active 
in  man,  it  is  this  which  ‘like  power  divine’  is  regenerating 
Angelo.  One  notes  the  admixture  of  stateliness,  sincerity, 
humility  and  contrition  which  the  rhythm  and  the  diction  of 
the  lines  conveys. 
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Thus,  at  different  points  in  the  play  we  find  the  Protestant, 
the  Catholic  and  the  medieval  doctrines  of  Grace  represented  in 
the  various  uses  to  which  that  word  is  put.  These  uses  repre¬ 
sent  the  points  of  contact  between  Measure  for  Measure  and 
the  ethical  controversy  under  the  guise  of  which  two  anti¬ 
thetical  social  forces  were  fighting  a  battle  of  ideas. 

That  Shakespeare  was  aware  of  this  controversy  is  apparent, 
and  we  have  our  attention  drawn  to  it  quite  explicitly  in  Lucio’s 
line : 

Grace  is  grace  despite  of  all  controversy 

And,  in  Isabel’s  speech,  we  have  already  seen  that  medieval, 
integrated  Grace  from  which  the  play  as  a  whole  takes  its  . 
bearings.  That  Shakespeare  was  consciously  achieving  this  in¬ 
tegration  in  the  play,  that  it  wasn’t  something  just  ‘given’  in 
the  language,  is  obvious  if  we  consider  the  way  this  is  achieved 
in  the  following  witty  lines.  The  lines  are  those  in  which  the 
Duke  praises  Isabel : 

The  hand  that  made  you  fair,  hath  made  you  good;  that 
goodness  that  is  cheap  in  beauty,  makes  beauty  brief  in  good¬ 
ness;  but  grace  being  the  soul  of  your  complexion  shall  keep 
the  beauty  of  it  ever  fair  .  .  . 

We  have  an  example  here  of  just  how  fine  metaphysical  wit  ^ 
could  be  and  also  an  opportunity  of  seeing  where  that  fineness 
lay.  The  Duke  is  praising  Isabel  for  her  sense  of  ethical  balance, 
that  integrated  attitude  which  was  exemplified  in  her  speech 
to  Angelo.  The  Duke’s  lines  themselves  present  the  same  sense 
of  balance,  springing  from  the  same  medieval  sense  of  Grace : 
‘grace  being  the  soul  of  your  complexion’  emphasising  the 
unity  of  inner  and  outer  Grace.  It  is  from  this  position  that 
Isabel  is  able,  later,  to  provide  a  criterion  of  Appearance,  which 
taps  the  Protestant  strain  in  medieval  ethics  in  order  to  provide 
an  antidote  to  ‘Seeming,  seeming’: 

I  have  spirit  to  do  anything  that  appears  not  foul  in  the  truth  . 
of  my  spirit. 

It  is  this  guide  to  conduct  which  Angelo  forgets  when  he  em¬ 
braces  the  doctrine  of  ‘false  seeming’ : 
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Alack,  when  once  our  graee  we  have  forgot 
Nothing  goes  right . . . 

it  is,  therefore,  something  which  the  play  has  to  teach  anew. 

It  is  in  terms  of  the  evil  which  arises  from  treating  social 
practice  as  something  self-sustaining  and  separable  from  man’s 
spiritual  condition  that  the  teaching  proceeds.  We  feel,  quite 
rightly,  the  evil  of  Angelo,  the  evil  of  relying  upon  the  strength 
of  appearances  without  reference  to  his  spiritual  state.  But  we 
also  feel  the  lack  of  human  warmth  and  sympathy  which 
accompanies  Isabel’s  attempt  to  place  the  individual  spirit  above 
all  other  demands,  in  relying  solely  upon  her  spiritual  strength : 

Then  Isabel  live  chaste,  and  brother,  die; 

More  than  our  brother,  is  our  chastity. 

We  feel,  and  I  think  again  quite  rightly,  that  as  Angelo’s 
adoption  of  ‘seeming’  becomes  extreme  Isabel  is  driven  to  the 
opposite  extreme  in  her  denunciations  of  him  and  her  rejection 
of  ‘false  seeming’.  What  many  critics  of  the  play  seem  to  have 
failed  to  grasp  is  that  both  of  these  extreme  positions  are  re¬ 
jected,  as  I  have  already  tried  to  show.  However,  there  is  an 
important  distinction  between  the  treatment  of  Isabel  and  that 
of  Angelo.  What  we  must  remember  is  that  Isabel’s  extreme 
position  is  not  being  put  forward  as  an  alternative  to  Angelo’s 
but  is  seen  in  relation  to  Angelo’s.  Isabel’s  ‘Protestantism’  is 
laudable  as  a  defensive  position,  it  is  seen  as  the  only  defence 
against  false  seeming.  It  is  thus  rightly  commended  even 
though  we  recognise  its  limitations,  its  ability  to  freeze  quickly 
against  human  sympathy,  as  when  Isabel  turns  upon  her 
pleading  brother  with : 

Thy  sin’s  not  accidental,  but  a  trade; 

Mercy  to  thee  would  prove  itself  a  bawd, 

’Tis  best  that  thou  dicst  quickly. 

Isabel’s  commendable  sincerity  has  to  be  strengthened  with 
sympathy,  the  sympathy  which  appears  as  Isabel  unfreezes  in 
the  final  act  and  goes  upon  her  knees  before  the  Duke  to  plead 
for  Angelo’s  life : 
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Most  bounteous  Sir, 

Look  if  it  please  you,  on  this  man  condemn’d, 

As  if  my  brother  liv’d :  I  partly  think, 

A  due  sincerity  governed  his  deeds. 

Till  he  did  look  on  me  .  .  . 

However,  there  is  no  qualification  of  Angelo’s  position,  he  is 
righdy  condemned  for  his  lack  of  sincerity;  he  is  seen  as  evil 
because,  unlike  Isabel,  he  is  seen  as  false,  and  again  unlike 
Isabel  he  wilfully  adopts  his  position.  But  as  Isabel  finally 
acknowledges  the  accumulating  values  of  the  play,  so  too  does 
Angelo  when,  with  an  impressive  sincerity  he  too  kneels  before 
the  Duke  in  the  final  act : 

Oh  my  dread  Lord, 

I  should  be  guiltier  than  my  guiltiness. 

To  think  that  I  can  be  undiscernible, 

When  I  perceive  your  grace,  like  power  divine. 

Hath  look’d  upon  my  passes.  Then  good  Prince, 

No  longer  session  hold  upon  my  shame, 

But  let  my  trial,  be  mine  own  confession : 

Immediate  sentence  then,  and  consequent  death, 

Is  all  the  grace  I  beg. 

We  cannot  be  other  than  convinced  by  such  verse,  its  impres¬ 
sive  stateliness  puts  us  beyond  doubt. 

We  can  see,  therefore,  how  what  might  easily  have  become  a 
dull  manipulation  of  theological  distinctions  is  given  human 
dimension.  In  the  distinctions  made  possible  by  involving 
ethical  material  from  the  Grace  controversy,  Shakespeare  deals 
with  a  conflict  and  dilemma  in  human  experience.  But  the 
distinctions  we  find  in  the  play  take  their  importance  from  the 
cracks  which  were  widening  in  the  medieval  order  and  the 
great  synthesising,  integrating  genius  of  Measure  for  Measure 
needs  to  be  finally  viewed  as  a  protest,  as  the  voice  of  sanity 
asserting  the  centrality  of  human  values,  in  a  world  in  which 
human  values  were  being  relegated  to  the  periphery. 
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It  is  in  this  manner  that  Shakespearian  drama  is  involved 
in  a  wider  moral  order  and  that  creative  and  ethical  problems 
conjoin  in  Measure  for  Measure.  The  ethical  problems  which 
lie  behind  the  ‘seeming’  theme  compel  the  poet  to  develop  a 
technique  for  dealing  with  the  duality  of  a  world  illuminated 
by  the  light  of  heaven  and  the  fire  of  hell.  We  have  now  seen 
something  of  the  way  in  which  Shakespeare  deals  with  this 
duality.  But,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier,  the  doctrine  of  Grace,  and 
the  controversy  around  it,  was  important  because  in  emphasis¬ 
ing  the  indissoluble  relationship  between  the  individual’s 
,  spiritual  state  and  his  social  practice,  the  doctrine  had  tra- 
f  ditionally  provided  the  Church  with  an  ideological  basis  for 
I  its  control  of  social  and  economic  policy.  It  was  diis  integrated 
!  basis  which  was  being  attacked  by  Protestantism. 

The  integration  which  characterises  the  medieval  picture 
cannot  be  better  exemplified  than  by  considering  the  manner 
in  which  the  individual  and  society  were  related  in  medieval 
social  theory.  The  relationship,  as  one  would  expect,  is  an¬ 
alogical,  the  analogy  being  quite  strict.  As  man’s  reason 
strengthened  by  grace  controlled  the  appetites,  so  the  reason¬ 
able  state  was  strengthened  by  the  grace  of  the  church  in  its 
control  of  the  social  means  by  which  men  satisfied  their  wants, 
their  appetites.  Again  we  see  how  central  the  doctrine  of  Grace 
was,  to  emphasise  this  it  need  only  be  remarked  that  it  was 
believed  that  Reason  without  the  aid  of  Grace  fell  captive  to 
evil. 

It  is  fairly  easy  to  see  how  the  breach  in  Grace  implies  a 
revolt  of  the  appetites  against  the  reason,  and  how  this  brands 
social  revolutionary  forces  as  evil.  The  picture  of  the  revolt  of 
the  appetites  against  the  reason  is  already  provided  by  medi¬ 
eval  theology.  A  man  whose  reason  lost  the  battle  against  the 
i  passions,  or  appetites,  had  fallen  from  Grace  and  was  con- 
1  sidered  worse  than  a  beast. 

I  have  already  intimated  that  subscription  to  the  medieval 
I  doctrine  of  Grace,  such  as  we  find  in  Measure  for  Measure, 
entails  a  certain  attitude  to  society.  This  social  attitude  refuses 

I  to  divorce  spiritual  concerns  from  social  concerns,  or  spiritual 
authoritv,  the  Church,  from  social  authority.  This  double  world 
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is  frequently  spoken  of  as  the  world  of  the  spirit  and  the  world 
of  the  flesh  and  it  is  in  these  terms  I  want  to  examine  the  social 
repercussions  of  the  breach  in  Grace  as  we  find  these  in  Measure 
for  Measure. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  play  the  City,  in  the  persons  of  Lucio 
and  his  companions,  stands  over  and  against  the  world  of 
Angelo  and  the  world  of  Isabel,  with  the  Duke,  Escalus  and 
Claudio  providing  links  between  the  three  worlds.  These  three 
worlds,  or  realms  of  conduct,  that  of  the  City-brothel,  the 
Governor,  and  the  Convent  are  analogous  to  the  tripartate 
division  of  Man — the  appetites,  the  reason  and  Grace,  or  per¬ 
haps  spirit.  But,  in  Measure  for  Measure  each  of  these  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  receptacle  for  a  different  set  of  values.  The  first, 
the  City,  is  bestial  and  flesh-loving,  a  world  of  appetite  and  of 
unrestrained  passions.  This  is  a  world  emptied  of  spiritual 
value  and  hence  hollow,  degenerate  and  diseased.  ‘I  am 
sound’,  claims  one  of  Lucio’s  friends,  and  Lucio  with  an  irony, 
the  double  edge  of  which  he  docs  not  appreciate,  replies : 

Nay,  not  (as  one  would  say)  healthy :  but  so  sound,  as  things 
that  are  hollow;  thy  bones  are  hollow;  impiety  has  made  a 
feast  of  thee. 

Furthermore,  Lucio  &  Co.  arc  fops,  and  the  significance  of 
foppery  in  the  play  is  that  it  represents  exclusive  attention  to 
social  appearances,  to  that  social  Grace  we  have  already  ex¬ 
amined,  that  Grace  to  which  Lucio  refers  when  he  tells  his 
friends,  ‘Thou  thyself  art  a  wicked  villain,  desp**^'*  of  all  grace’, 
that  Grace  which  can  be  the  gloss  of  a  corrf  pt  and  wicked 
villain,  of  someone  who  is  rotten  at  the  core  as  we  would  say. 

This  last  piece  of  wit  represents  no  real  insight  on  the  part 
of  Lucio,  it  is  in  fact  mere  raillery.  It  is  precisely  because  Lucio 
is  of  the  world  of  the  flesh  that  he  can  never  penetrate  beyond 
appearances.  Lucio’s  attitude  towards  appearance  as  it  is  made 
explicit  in  his  lines  in  the  last  act : 

Cucullus  not  facit  monachum,  honest  in  nothing  but  in  his 
clothes  .  .  . 

is  that  of  the  cynical  slanderer  and  is  diametrically  opposed  to 
Isabel’s : 
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1  have  spirit  to  do  anything  that  appears  not  foul  in  the  truth 
of  my  spirit . . . 

which,  if  anything,  tends  to  be  too  severe  in  its  sincerity.  And 
Lucio’s  cynical  disregard  for  social,  ethical  values,  his  disregard 
for  what  he  treats  as  mere  appearances,  is  expressed  in  his  inter- 
view  with  Isabel  as  a  naturalism  of  the  flesh.  Note  how  his  re¬ 
port  of  Claudio’s  ‘indiscretion’  is  also  an  implicit  naturalistic 
justifleation  of  it : 

Your  brother,  and  his  lover  have  embrac’d; 

As  those  that  feed,  grow  full :  as  blossoming  time 
That  from  the  seedness,  the  bare  fallow  brings 
To  teeming  foison :  even  so  her  plenteous  womb 
Expresseth  his  full  tilth,  and  husbandry. 

This  naturalistic  justification  of  the  passions  wins  sympathy 
from  the  modern  reader  only  if  that  reader  has  not  seen  that 
this  is  also  a  justification  of  the  flesh-serving  City  and  a  very 
persuasive  attempt  to  circumvent  moral  appraisal. 

Opposed  to  this  flesh-serving  City  in  the  first  half  of  the  play 
is  the  virtuous  Isabel  and  the  severe  Deputy.  But  it  is  the  latter 
alone  who  posseses  the  power  to  restrain  the  liberties  of  the 
licentious  City.  The  power  is  employed  justly  but  severely  in 
accordance  with  Angelo’s  ‘stricture  and  firm  abstinence’,  i.e. 
according  to  the  truth  of  his  spirit.  The  brothels  are  to  be  pulled 
down  and  there  is  a  proclamation  against  lechery  under  which 
Claudio  is  condemned  to  death. 

It  is  at  this  ,  nnt  in  the  play  that  Claudio  gives  us  an  insight 
into  the  values  of  the  flesh-loving  City  and  prepares  us  for  a 
rejection  of  Lucio’s  naturalistic  description  of  his  fall.  Claudio 
warns  Lucio : 

Our  natures  do  pursue 
Like  rats  that  ravin  down  their  proper  bane, 

A  thirsty  evil,  and  when  we  drink,  we  die. 

This  withering  criticism  of  the  naturalism  of  the  flesh  is  ig¬ 
nored  by  Lucio  who  much  prefers  ‘the  foppery  of  freedom’  to 
‘the  mortality  of  imprisonment’,  and  who  goes  off  to  give  his 
perfectly  naturalistic  account  to  Isabel. 
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Angelo’s  position  in  the  play,  as  the  head  or  Governor  of  the 
body,  is  also  clarified  for  us  by  Claudio  when  he  asks : 


, .  .  whether  .  .  .  the  body  public,  be 
A  horse  whereon  the  Governor  doth  ride. 

Who,  newly  in  the  seat,  that  it  may  know 
He  can  command;  lets  it  straight  feel  the  spur. 

Angelo’s  conquest  by  the  appetite  is  figured  forth  in  the  play  as 
the  surrender  of  the  reins  of  reason.  This  surrender  takes  place 
in  Act  2,  scene  4;  completely  overcome  Angelo  turns  to  Isabel: 

I  have  begun 

And  now  I  give  my  sensual  race,  the  rein. 

Fit  thy  consent  to  my  sharp  appetite  .  .  .  etc. 

And  Isabel  recognises  this  surrender  when,  a  few  lines  later,  she 
speaks  of  him  as : 

Hooking  both  right  and  wrong  to  th’appetite 
To  follow  as  it  draws. 

Coming  indirectly  from  Plato,  the  image  Shakespeare  uses  here 
was  a  very  common  one  in  medieval  theology  where  the  ap¬ 
petites  are  seen  as  horses  held  in  check  by  the  reason;  here 
Angelo  is  seen  as  handing  over  his  Governorship,  the  reins  of 
reason,  to  his  appetites. 

So,  in  the  second  half  of  the  play,  as  the  passions  in  Angelo 
win  in  the  war  against  his  reason,  Angelo  falls  into  the  Lucio 
world.  Accepting  the  values  of  this  world,  Angelo,  like  Lucio, 
opts  for  ‘the  foppery  of  freedom’ : 
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my  gravity 

Wherein  (let  no  man  hear  me)  I  take  pride. 
Could  I,  with  boot,  change  for  an  idle  plume 
Which  the  air  beats  for  vain  .  .  . 
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But,  unlike  playboy  Lucio,  Angelo  has  a  position  to  keep  up, 
he  is  a  ‘wiser  soul’  than  Lucio  and  tied  to  his  place  and  his 
gravity : 
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oh  place,  oh  form, 

How  often  doest  thou  with  thy  case,  thy  habit. 

Wrench  awe  from  fools,  and  tic  the  wiser  souls 
To  thy  false  seeming? 

The  domination  over  Angelo  of  the  appetite  co-exists  with  his 
occupation  of  high  ofHce  and  unable  to  restrain  the  one  or  to 
relinquish  the  other  Angelo  is  led  to  embrace  ‘false  seeming’,  to 
I  use  appearances  to  deceive,  to  make  his  office  serve  his  appetite. 
As  has  been  seen  in  the  analysis  of  Grace,  the  play  has  al¬ 
ready  acknowledged  two  realms  of  conduct,  social  and  individ¬ 
ual,  in  the  introduction  of  the  concept  of  ‘seeming’.  The  second 
half  of  the  play  explores  and  rejects  the  possibility  of  a  complete 
separation  of  these  two  realms,  the  doctrine  of  ‘false  seeming’. 
In  this  part  of  the  play  honesty  is  shown  to  be  impossible  in  an 
ethos  of  ‘false  seeming’,  and  the  Duke’s  substitutions  (of  Mari¬ 
ana  for  Isabel,  of  Ragozinc’s  head  for  Claudio’s)  simply  drive 
home  the  moral  that  to  trust  in  deceit  is  to  deceive  oneself,  that 
the  deceiver  falls  victim  of  his  own  deceit.  What  is  con¬ 
sequently  disavowed  is  the  possibility  of  the  two  realms  of  con¬ 
duct  ever  existing  independently,  and  what  is  explored  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  two  realms  are  cross-fertilized,  or,  lacking 
Grace,  are  mutually  infected 

Thus  as  the  appetites  take  possession  of  Angelo  all  restraint 
is  transformed  and  the  ‘foppery  of  freedom’  ousts  the  ‘morality 
of  imprisonment’.  Whereas  the  appetites  had  been  imprisoned 
they  now  subvert  the  prison  and  the  house  of  correction  is  trans¬ 
formed  into  the  prison  of  the  flesh.  The  equation  between  the 
City  and  the  Prison  is  made  for  us  by  Pompey,  the  bawd : 

‘I  am  as  well  acquainted  here’,  he  says  of  the  prison,  ‘as  I  was 
in  our  house  of  profession :  one  would  think  it  were  Mistress 
Overdone’s  own  house,  for  here  be  many  of  her  old 
customers’. 

and  Pompey  goes  on  to  introduce  them  to  us.  There  is  also 
Barnadine,  a  man  who 

hath  evermore  had  the  liberty  of  the  prison :  give  him  leave 
to  escape  hence,  he  would  not.  Drunk  many  times  a  day,  if 
not  many  days  entirely  drunk. 
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It  is  after  this  fashion  that  the  completeness  of  Angelo’s  sur¬ 
render  to  the  appetite  is  refracted  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
second  half  of  the  play.  The  surrender  of  his  powers  as  Gover¬ 
nor  is,  for  instance,  paralleled  or  rather  extrapolated  into  the 
surrender  of  power  to  a  bawd : 

‘Sir,’  says  Pompey  to  the  Provost,  ‘I  have  been  an  unlawful 
bawd,  time  out  of  mind,  but  yet  I  will  be  content  to  be  a 
lawful  hangman.’ 

And  the  kind  of  reward  offered  for  this  surrender  is  no  less 
openly  stated  in  the  following  exchange  between  Pompey,  the 
bawd,  and  Abhorson,  the  hangman : 

Abhorson:  Come  (bawd)  I  will  instruct  thee  in  my  trade: 
follow. 

Pompey :  I  do  desire  to  learn  sir :  and  I  hope,  if  you  have 
occasion  to  use  me  for  your  own  turn,  you  shall  find  me 
yare.  For  truly  sir,  for  your  kindness,  I  owe  you  a  good 
turn. 

Such  a  conquest  of  power  by  the  appetite  is  complete,  it  throbs 
even  in  the  alluring  sensualism  of  Claudio’s  plea  for  life.  It  is 
in  the  context  of  this  Prison  of  the  Flesh  and  ethos  of  deceit 
flourishing  upon  face  values  that  the  Duke’s  substitutions  and 
machinations  against  Angelo  have  to  be  understood.  It  is  from 
within  the  City-Prison  that  the  Duke  has  to  prepare  for  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  order,  and  it  is  this  context  which  determines 
the  means: 

Craft  against  vice,  I  must  apply 
and 

So  disguise  shall  by  th’disguised. 

Pay  with  falsehood,  false  exacting 

But  the  re-establishment  itself,  the  return  to  unity  of  Grace, 
has  to  take  place  from  without,  hence  the  Duke’s  command 
that  Aneelo  and  Escalus  ‘meet  him  at  the  gates’  of  the  City- 
Prison  ‘There  to  give  up  their  power’. 

Thus  Measure  for  Measure  presents  a  pretty  unambiguous 
picture  of  the  manner  in  which  the  breach  of  Grace,  leads  to 
social  disintegration  and  social  evil.  We  see,  in  Shakespeare’s 
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treatment  of  ethical  and  social  problems  rendered  acute  by 
emergent  Protestantism  and  the  rising  class  of  capitalists,  how 
well  Shakespeare,  at  least,  understood  the  social  implications  of 
the  Grace  controversy. 
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(V) 

Perhaps  at  this  point  it  is  in  place  for  me  to  draw  attention 
to  the  more  complex  ethical  function  of  the  Prison  modf, 
linked  with  the  issue  of  Claudio’s  death  penalty,  and  to  adduce 
an  important  qualification  to  part  of  the  account  given  above. 

Any  reader  who  has  read  Measure  for  Measure  with  even 
the  slightest  degree  of  care  and  attention  should  feel  disadsfied 
with  the  account  of  the  play  I  have  so  far  given.  Why?  Because 
it  is  skeletal.  But  it  must  serve  to  make  my  point:  such  an 
objection  comes  from  one  who  is  now  approaching  the  play  in 
a  fashion  htdng  a  work  of  greater  importance  than  has  been 
generally  recognised.  I  have  tried  only  to  give  a  general  sense 
of  this  importance,  it  is,  I  have  implied,  resident  in  the  dne 
ethical  balance  which  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  ardstic  maturity. 
For  instance,  it  is  readily  apparent  that  such  ethical  fineness  is 
missing  from,  say.  Posthumus’s: 

Most  welcome,  bondage :  for  thou  art  a  way, 

I  think,  to  liberty :  yet  am  I  better 

Than  one  that’s  sick  of  the  gout;  since  he  had  rather 

Groan  so  in  perpetuity  than  be  cured 

By  the  sure  physician,  death,  who  is  the  key 

To  unbar  those  locks  (Cymbeline;  V.  iv.  3-29) 

Death  is  not  here  realised  as  a  present  possibility,  it  is  not  being 
given  a  value  at  first  hand,  the  evaluadon  is  oblique  (consider 
the  drawn  out  metaphor)  and  as  a  result  the  poetry  is  diffuse. 
Death  here,  as  in  Hamlet,  is  a  way  of  avoiding  the  issues,  it  is 
a  retreat  from  the  central  concerns  of  the  play  (as  it  is  in 
Hamlet),  as  such  it  offers  a  sort  of  nihilisdc  alternadve  to  the 
demands  for  evaluation  and  corresponding  acdon. 

After  a  similar  fashion  ‘bondage’  can  sdll  the  insistent  de¬ 
mands  for  ethical  decision  by  making  them  gratuitous.  It  is 
with  this  in  mind  that  we  should  consider  the  bondage,  death 
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and  the  flesh,  in  Hamlet,  for  bondage  so  frequently  in  Shake¬ 
speare  is  associated  with  ethical  nihilism  (a  refusal  to  evaluate 
human  relationships  and  commitments),  and  where  this  is  in¬ 
dulged  one  has  the  kind  of  devitalisation  instanced  in  the  lines 
of  Posthumus  above.  The  vitality  of  Hamlet  corresponds  to  the  | 
refusal  to  indulge,  or  rather,  the  struggle  against  such  an  in¬ 
dulgence,  just  as  it  does  in  Measure  for  Measure.  Consider  the  i 
following  lines  from  Claudio’s  speech  to  Lucio  in  scene  2  along¬ 
side  the  above  lines  from  Posthumus; 

And  the  new  deputy  now  for  the  Duke — 

Whether  it  be  the  fault  and  glimpse  of  newness, 

Or  whether  that  the  body  public  be 
A  horse  whereon  the  governor  doth  ride, 

Who,  newly  in  the  seat,  that  it  may  know 
He  can  command,  lets  it  straight  feel  the  spur; 

Whether  the  tyranny  be  in  his  place 
Or  in  his  eminence  that  fills  it  up, 

I  stagger  in — ^but  this  new  governor 
Awakes  me  all  the  enrolled  penalties 
Which  have  like  unscour’d  armour  hung  by  the  wall 
So  long  that  nineteen  zodiacs  have  gone  round 
And  none  of  them  been  worn;  and,  for  a  name. 

Now  puts  the  drowsy  and  neglected  act 
Freshly  on  me. 

The  need  for  some  kind  of  ethical  decision  is  not  here  gra¬ 
tuitous,  it  is  pressing,  immediate  and  essential,  and  the  lines 
take  the  pressure  of  immediacy  and  first  hand  concern  from 
this;  their  vitality  is  sufficient  to  win  recognition  for  them  as  the 
work  of  Shakespeare  at  the  height  of  his  power.  But  notice 
needs  to  be  taken  of  Claudio’s  concern  for  the  unscour’d 
armour’  and  ‘the  drowsy  .  .  .  act’,  he  sees  himself  threatened 
with  bondage  and  a  corresponding  deadening  of  his  vitality. 
The  vigour  of  the  line  should  be  sufficient  to  indicate  that  the 
‘enrolled  penalties’  are  being  employed  against  some  aspects  of 
life. 

And  here  it  is  in  place  to  qualify  my  account  of  Lucio’s  ag¬ 
nostic  naturalism,  for  part — an  important  part — of  the  import 
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I  of  these  lines  is  contextual :  they  underscore  Claudio’s  vitality 
and  emphasise  the  dangers  of  denying  it  (or  shutting  it  up) — an 
ironic  warning  to  Isabel  and  a  qualification  of  Angelo’s  virtuous 
abstinence,  or  at  least,  an  intimation  of  its  possible  danger.  Both 
Lucio’s  and  Claudio’s  lines,  therefore,  are  exegetically  related 
to  the  lines  of  the  Duke  in  the  first  scene  of  the  play,  the  lines 
warning  Angelo  of  the  futility  of  imprisoned  virtue — ‘For  if 
our  virtues  go  not  forth  from  us  ’Twere  all  alike  as  if  we  had 
them  not’.  They  take  this  a  stage  further — it  is  not  simply  a 
matter  of  indifference  any  longer  as  to  whether  we  have  such 
values  or  not,  the  imprisoned  virtue  results  in  a  denial  of  the 
values  of  life,  this  is  an  ethical  matter — pent-in  or  inoperative 
virtue  threatens  life,  as  the  ‘unscour’d  armour’  and  the 
‘drowsy  .  .  act’  arc  antithetically  present  in  the  vital  perplexity 
of  Claudio. 

Thus,  at  this  point  the  play  is  extremely  complicated.  The 
threat  to  life,  as  I  must  refer  to  it  for  short,  is  not  at  first  felt  as 
anything  more  than  a  restraint  upon  a  dangerously  uncurbed 
vitality — this  is  well  expressed  by  Claudio,  it  is  incomprehen¬ 
sible  to  Lucio.  But  we  are  aware,  I  believe,  even  at  this  stage, 
that  too  strong  a  restraint  upon  vitality  will  lead  to  dcvitalis- 
ation  (the  drowsy  act)  and  this  devitalisation  is  what  is 
threatened  in  the  death  penalty  passed  by  Angelo  upon  Claudio. 

However,  to  get  back  to  the  point  I  chiefly  wanted  to  draw 
attention  to :  bondage,  devitalisation  and  death  signal  a  retreat 
towards  ethical  nihilism,  a  movement  away  from  vital  central 
concerns.  But  they  are  plainly  refractions  of  (what  I  may  be 
allowed  to  call)  the  Prison-Flesh  motif  already  dealt  with. 

(VI) 

It  only  remains  for  me  now  to  complete  the  pattern  I  have 
been  tracing  by  seeing,  briefly,  whether,  in  fact,  the  disjunction 
of  Grace  accounts  for  Angelo’s  surrender  and  the  resulting  dis¬ 
ruption  of  society. 

The  failure  which  is  responsible  for  Angelo’s  fall  is  fairly 
well  pointed,  not  simply  by  the  context  of  the  play,  but  more 
explicitly  in  such  lines  as  those  of  the  Duke’s  soliloquy  in  Act 
3,  scene  i : 
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He  who  the  sword  of  Heaven  will  bear, 

Should  be  as  holy,  as  severe : 

Pattern  in  himself  to  know, 

Grace  to  stand  .  .  . 

Angelo’s  fall  is  therefore  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  that 
spiritual  strength  which  provides  ‘Grace  to  stand’.  Angelo  him¬ 
self  sees  that  he  is  trapped  in  the  snare  of  deceit  and  sees  this  as 
a  consequence  of  the  loss  of  Grace : 

Alack,  when  once  our  grace  we  have  forgot. 

Nothing  goes  right,  we  would,  and  we  would  not. 

The  fall  from  Grace  is  explained  by  a  medieval  common¬ 
place  :  ‘We  are  all  frail’,  Angelo  reminds  Isabel.  We  must  not 
wonder  too  much  at  Angelo’s  fall  for  ‘We  are  all  frail’,  or  as 
the  Duke  puts  it, 

but  that  frailty  hath  examples  for  his  falling,  I  should 
wonder  at  Angelo. 

One  such  example  of  human  frailty  is  produced  appro¬ 
priately  from  Angelo’s  past;  the  breaking  of  his  betrothal  to 
Mariana. 

Elsewhere  this  human  frailty  is  particularised  as  that  of 
placing  too  great  a  value  upon  mere  appearances : 

‘. . .  call  us  ten  times  frail,’  Isabel  replies  to  Angelo, 

‘For  we  are  soft,  as  our  complexions  are. 

And  credulous  to  false  prints.’ 

And  it  is  because  Angelo’s  fall  from  Grace  is  a  consequence  of 
this  particular  frailty,  of  placing  too  great  a  reliance  upon  ap¬ 
pearances,  that  the  Duke  is  able  to  use  appearances  to  deceive 
him,  to  nullify  his  power,  paralyse  his  will  and  engineer  his 
exposure. 

The  denouement  of  appearances  occurs  in  the  final  act 
of  the  play  as  one  following  the  other  Mariana,  the  Duke  and 
Claudio  are  unmuffled,  exposing  the  deception  of  appearances 
and  the  self-deceit  of  Angelo’s  ‘false  seeming’.  It  is  easy,  read¬ 
ing  the  final  act  in  isolation,  to  interpret  this  disrobing  as  a  re¬ 
jection  of  that  social  Grace  which  was  being  given  Catholic 
emphasis,  to  conclude  that  what  Shakespeare  elsewhere  calls 
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‘the  garment  of  a  grace’  is  being  dismissed  and  replaced  by  the 
more  Protestant  ‘grace,  like  power  divine’.  But  this  interpre¬ 
tation  rests  for  its  persuasiveness  upon  the  isolation  of  the  nnal 
I  act  and  is  not  related  to  the  play’s  development  as  a  whole. 

I  In  analysing  Grace  1  have  tried  to  show  that  the  nodal  point 
I  around  which  this  element  in  the  play  develops  is  the  medieval 
conception  of  the  essential  unity  of  Grace.  This  conception 
holds  the  scales  in  the  final  act.  It  is  not  merely  an  absolute  re¬ 
liance  upon  appearances  which  is  rejected,  what  is  also  rejected 
is  the  equally  absolute  cynical  dismissal  of  and  disrespect  for 
appearances  represented  by  Lucio : 

Cucullus  non  facit  monachum,  honest  in  nothing  but  in  his 
clothes  .  .  . 

The  medieval  conception  of  Grace  has  been  elevated  through¬ 
out  the  play  and  in  the  final  act  is  figured  forth  by  the  Duke 
whose  ‘garment  of  a  grace’  clothes  a  ‘grace,  like  power  divine’. 
It  is  as  a  representative  of  this  conception  of  Grace  that  the 
Duke  passes  judgment  upon  Angelo’s  insincerity  and  Lucio’s 
slanders;  upon  the  evils  of  both  an  absolute  trust  in  appearance 
and  a  cynical  disrespect  for  appearance. 

(VII) 

The  balance  of  sympathy  in  Measure  for  Measure  is  fairly 
obvious  upon  careful  examination,  but  it  is  of  a  type  which 
docs  not  allow  us  to  draw  sharp  lines  between  ‘characters’.  For 
instance  if  we  sec  Angelo  as  pushing  the  Catholic  line  to  ex¬ 
tremes  we  have  to  complement  this  by  recognising  that  he 
docs  so  out  of  motives  of  pure  appetitive  gain,  bourgeois 
motives  which  square  well  enough  with  the  ethical  line  of 
Protestantism.  On  the  other  hand  what  appears  to  be  Isabel’s 
intense  Protestant  position  at  the  beginning  of  the  play  proves 
to  be  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  pursuit  of  animaJ  wants. 
In  denouncing  this  pursuit  where  seen  as  independent  of  the 
individual’s  spiritual  state  there  is  a  significant  difference  be¬ 
tween  her  position  and  Protestantism. 

Thus  if  we  wish  to  associate  Isabel  with  Protestantism  and 
Angelo  with  Catholicism  we  have  to  seriously  modify  our 
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account  of  the  social  roles  of  Protestantism  and  Catholicism  or, 
alternatively,  give  some  account  of  the  reason  for  the  lack  of 
precision  in  drawing  a  social  distinction  between  them  in 
Measure  for  Measure.  If  we  can  provide  some  explanation  of 
the  latter  we  can  dispense  with  the  former. 

In  Measure  for  Measure  the  medieval  conception  of  Grace  is 
treated  as  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  social  order  and  social 
well-being.  In  relation  to  this  central  position  what  to  us  may 
appear  two  completely  separated  and  clearly  dehned  ethical 
lines  have  an  equally  obvious  similarity,  both  of  them  arc  de¬ 
viations.  It  is  precisely  because  this  similarity  is  perceived  that 
many  critics  have  felt  unhappy  about  Isabel;  it  is  also  the  reason 
why  the  Isabel  and  Angelo  positions  are  not  given  the  clarity 
of  outline  which  would  allow  us  to  treat  them  as  symbols  of 
social  forces. 

Measure  for  Measure  is  not  a  partisan  tract  on  the  Grace 
controversy,  nor  is  it  simply  an  attack  upon  the  social  designs  of 
the  bourgeoisie.  Such  considerations  provided  Measure  for 
Measure  with  its  material  but  its  values  are  of  a  different  order. 
The  play  is  a  fierce  criticism  of  the  forces  making  for  social 
decay,  of  the  breach  in  the  medieval  order  which  was  being 
effected  by  Protestantism  (in  the  first  instance).  This  is  true;  but 
what  is  affirmed  in  the  face  of  this  breach  and  this  disinte¬ 
gration  is  the  value  of  an  integrated  life,  the  value  of  a  society 
keenly  aware  of  spiritual  values,  keenly  aware  of  social  values 
as  human  values  (the  point  so  well  brought  out  in  the  analogy 
between  man  and  society). 

The  breach  in  the  medieval  order  was  well  under  way  bv  the 
turn  of  the  century — Measure  for  Measure  seems  to  have  been 
written  about  1604 — as  can  be  seen  from  the  separation  of 
secular  and  ecclesiastic  courts,  the  separation  of  social  power.  It 
was  to  proceed  still  further  during  the  following  half-century 
and  the  consequences  of  this  disintegration  of  life  are  still  being 
worked  out  to^ay. 

The  conceptual  tensions  which  I  have  tried  to  illustrate 
arise  out  of  the  effort  to  fuse  two  diverging  worlds  and  it  has 
been  my  contention,  at  least  in  part,  that  Measure  for  Measure 
exposes  the  dangers  inherent  in  this  disintegration,  dangers 
both  to  the  individual  and  to  society,  when  viewed  in  the 
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light  of  medieval  Christianity.  Although  we  may  view  the  early 
stages  of  the  bourgeois  revolution  in  a  different  light,  Shake¬ 
speare  is  important  in  showing  us  what  has  been  lost,  the 
price  in  terms  of  human  and  social  integrity  which  we  have 
had  to  pay  for  our  material  gains,  and  he  is  important  in 
awakening  us  to  the  need  for  a  more  inclusive  and  more 
humane  picture  of  the  universe  in  which  we  live. 

To-day  the  breach  in  Grace  is  probably  as  absolute  as  it  ever 
could  be.  It  is,  in  fact,  as  ingrained  in  our  consciousness  after 
three  centuries  of  capitalism  as  in  the  very  language  we  use. 
Grace  is  now  seldom  used  except  with  reference  to  something 
charming,  elegant,  but  external.  ‘Your  Grace’  is  no  more  than 
a  title,  and  even  in  religious  circles  Grace  before  meals  is  seldom 
understood  except  as  a  thank-you  to  a  beneficent  providence. 

In  such  an  atmosphere  of  all-round  moral  debility  it  is  little 
wonder  that  the  moral  strength,  the  integrated  ideal,  to  which 
Measure  for  Measure  points  is  not  understood;  that  the  Duke 
and  Isabel  are  not  appreciated  by  a  public  that  has  made  a  fetish 
of  the  open,  disintegrating,  society;  that  Lucio  is  thought  hard 
done  by  and  Angelo  to  have  been  let  off  too  lighdy.  Measure 
for  Measure  gives  us  Shakespeare’s  authority  for  rejecting  such 
qualms  and  yet  it  is  important  that  we  should  try  to  under¬ 
stand  them.  I  have,  implicitly,  been  maintaining  that,  in  the 
last  resort,  such  qualms  cannot  be  understood  by  examining 
Measure  for  Measure  but  only  by  examining  ourselves  and  the 
society  in  which  we  live.  The  greatest  of  all  critical  lessons, 
therefore,  finally  emerges  from  our  reading  of  Measure  for 
Measure,  it  is  the  humble  realisation  that  criticism,  like  charity, 
begins  at  home. 
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The  Genesis  of 

D.  H.  Lawrence’s  The  Trespasser  ^ 

MICHAEL  C.  SHARPE  |  ^ 

a 

THE  TRESPASSER  (1912)  is  perhaps  the  most  neglected  of  r 
Lawrence’s  novels  and  seems,  at  a  first  glance,  to  be  the  least  u 

characteristic.  Graham  Hough,  in  The  Dari{^  Sun  (1956),  has  1 

expressed  the  usual  view  in  saying  that  the  novel  was  written  y 

from  ‘second-hand  and  second-rate  material’.  Such  a  view  is  \ 

mistaken  if  it  implies  that  Lawrence  himself  was  not  suf-  s 

ficiendy  involved  in  the  novel’s  material.  I  hope  to  show  that  t 

The  Trespasser  is  a  deeply  personal  novel  in  which  Lawrence  s 

wrote  what  was  his  ‘most  palpitant  and  sensitive  self’.  The 
tragic  story  of  Siegmund  and  Helena  was  significant  for  him  1 

not  only  because  he  had  actually  been  involved  in  a  similar  i 

relationship,  but  because  the  failure  of  the  love  affair  reflected  1 

what  he  felt  to  be  the  tragedy  of  his  own  life.  He  saw  the  love  J 

relationship  as  an  epitome  of  the  constant  struggle  between  the  < 

over-spiritual  ‘femme  fatale’  and  the  instinctive,  warm-blooded  I 

male.  < 

Lawrence  based  his  novel  on  a  sketchy  five-day  diary  which 
formed  part  of  the  material  from  which  Helen  Corke  was  to  1 

write  Neutral  Ground  (1933).  This  novel  relates  how  Ellis  ' 

Brooke,  a  deeply  spiritual  and  imaginative  girl,  falls  in  love 
with  her  violin  teacher,  Angus  Rane.  He  is  a  married  man  1 

with  a  family  and  is  a  violinist  with  the  Covent  Garden  Opera  [ 
House  Orchestra.  Their  affair  is  constandy  troubled  by  the  fact 
that  Ellis  is  essentially  undersexed,  whereas  Rane  is  not. 

Matters  reach  a  tragic  climax  on  a  holiday,  briefly  recorded  in 
diary  form,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  after  which  Rane  commits 
suicide.  Subsequently,  a  friend  of  Ellis’s,  Derrick  Hamilton, 
tries  to  reawake  her  from  total  despair.  With  difficulty,  he 
succeeds  in  making  her  interested  in  his  writing  and  she  allows 
him  to  read  the  diary  of  her  holiday.  ‘Derrick,  gazing,  fascin¬ 
ated,  into  the  other  man’s  soul,  followed  Domine  [Rane] 
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throughout  his  measure  of  passionate  experience — and  beyond, 
the  one  day’s  journey  to  death.’  Derrick  Hamilton  also  falls  in 
love  with  Ellis  but  she  rejects  him  as  surely  as  she  had  rejected 
Rane.  ‘She  had  lost  Domine;  she  must  lose  Derrick.  They  were 
men,  and  their  sex  called  to  her  as  woman.  She  could  not 
answer  that  call;  God  had  not  given  her  the  answer.’ 

In  an  advertisement  to  her  novel,  Miss  Corke  wrote :  ‘The 
autobiographical  section  of  this  story  (Book  III,  Section  I)  is  a 
revision  of  papers  written  at  intervals  during  1910,  1911,  1912, 
upon  some  of  which  Lawrence  based  his  novel  The  Trespasser. 
The  book  as  a  whole  dates  from  1918,  and  was  finished  in  that 
year.’  The  section  referred  to  contains  the  diary  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  holiday  and  an  account  of  how  Ellis  hears  of  Rane’s 
suicide.  There  are,  however,  so  many  references  in  the  novel 
to  known  or  verifiable  events  that  the  work  would  appear  to  be 
almost  entirely  autobiographical. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  relate  the  character  Angus  Rane  to  any 
historical  individual,  but  there  are  a  number  of  clues  in  the 
novel  which  point  to  the  fact  that  such  a  man  did  exist.  We 
know  that  Lawrence  came  to  know  Helen  Corke  through  his 
attempts  to  revive  her  from  ‘a  state  of  shock  from  a  personal 
disaster’.  There  is  in  Lady  Chatterley’s  Lover  a  passage  referring 
to  the  same  situation.  Mellors,  the  gamekeeper,  is  telling  Lady 
Chatterley  of  some  of  his  previous  love  experiences  and  says : 
‘I  took  on  with  another  girl,  a  teacher  who  had  made  a  scandal 
by  carrying  on  with  a  married  man  and  driving  him  nearly 
out  of  his  mind.  She  was  a  soft,  white-skinned,  soft  sort  of 
woman,  older  than  me,  and  played  the  fiddle.’  Angus  Rane 
himself  is  associated  with  known  events  when  he  is  said  to  have 
performed  at  Covent  Garden  in  a  production  of  Wagner’s 
Rin^  in  February,  1909.  Harold  Rosenthal,  the  Editor  of  Opera, 
has  confirmed  that  there  were  indeed  performances  of  the  Ring 
at  this  time,  and  that  they  were  conducted  by  Hans  Richter,  as  is 
stated  in  Neutral  Ground. 

H.  T.  Moore’s  biography  of  Lawrence,  The  Intelligent 
Heart  (1955),  reveals  that  there  are  several  other  characters  in 
Neutral  Ground  which  are  portraits  from  the  life.  Cecily 
Morton  is  a  clear  portrait  of  Agnes  Mason,  an  older  teacher  at 
Davidson  Road  School  who  befriended  Lawrence  when  he  was 
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new  there.  This  situation  is  paralleled  in  the  novel  as  is  also  the 
meeting  of  Lawrence  with  Helen  Corke  at  Agnes  Mason’s 
home.  A.  W.  McLeod,  a  good  friend  of  Lawrence’s  at  Croydon, 
figures  in  Neutral  Ground  as  Howard  Philips,  ‘the  one  man 
among  his  colleagues  with  whom  Derrick  found  anything  in 
common’. 

Such  instances  could  be  multiplied,  but  they  all  point  to  a 
conclusion  which  has  been  confirmed  by  Miss  Corke  in  a  letter 
to  me  dated  3  December  1957:  ‘As  to  Neutral  Ground,  des¬ 
cribed  on  the  title  page  as  ‘a  chronicle’ — the  book  is  virtually 
that.  In  places  a  situation  is  dramatised  or  foreshortened,  but 
there  is  no  invention.’ 

This  means  that  Derrick  Hamilton  can  be  taken  as  a  fairly 
accurate  portrait  of  Lawrence  in  the  years  1909-1911.  When 
Derrick  is  described  as  using  the  five-day  diary  for  his  own 
writing  we  are  given,  in  essentials,  an  account  of  Lawrence 
writing  what  eventually  became  The  Trespasser. 

Derrick’s  attitude  to  Rane  is  made  clear  in  Neutral  Ground : 

‘I  have,’  he  wrote  to  Ellis,  two  months  later,  ‘a  second  con¬ 
sciousness  somewhere  actively  alive.  I  write  “Siegmund” — 

I  keep  on  writing,  almost  mechanically — very  slowly.  Yet 
I  don’t  think  I  do  Domine  injustice.  ...  I  know  exactly  how 
Domine  clings  to  you.  ...  You  are  part  of  his  immortality.’ 

This  is  in  fact  a  quotation  from  a  letter  which  Lawrence  | 
wrote  to  Helen  Corke  in  1910.  - 

.  .  .  Yet  I  have  a  second  consciousness  somewhere  actively 
alive.  I  write  ‘Siegmund’ — I  keep  on  writing,  almost  . 
mechanically,  very  slowly  and  mechanically.  Yet  I  don’t 
think  I  do  Siegmund  injustice. 

In  a  letter  to  me  dated  22  November  1957,  Miss  Corke  wrote;  ! 
‘To  understand  The  Trespasser  it  is  necessary  to  realise  that 
Lawrence’s  “Siegmund”  was  a  direct  interpretation,  based  , 
on  an  intense  concentration,  lasting  over  several  months,  upon 
the  actual  character  and  his  environment.  On  P.  3  of  the  - 
Huxley  collection  of  Lawrence’s  letters  you  will  find  an  extract 
from  one  reflecting  this  concentration’.  In  a  further  letter 
dated  3  December  1957,  she  wrote :  ‘In  a  letter  to  me,  written 
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while  he  was  revising  The  Trespasser  in  1912,  L.  referred  to 
it  as  “a  work  of  fiction  on  a  framework  of  fact”.  Most  of  it  might 
be  described  as  an  interpretative  tour  de  force.  You  might  like 
to  note  that  a  single  chapter  only,  Chapter  XXX,  is  fiction  with¬ 
out  a  factual  basis,  and  here  the  sketches  of  the  three  men 
follow  the  lines  of  certain  members  of  L.’s  school  staff’. 

Lawrence  was  intensely  interested  in  the  character  of  ‘Sieg- 
mund’  because  they  had  unsuccessfully  loved  the  same  woman, 
and  he  saw  their  failure  as  resulting  from  a  deep-rooted  disorder 
in  sexual  relations.  The  material  for  The  Trespasser  came  out 
of  Lawrence’s  own  experiences  and  out  of  the  Neutral  Ground 
‘papers’,  but  his  interpretation  of  it  was  the  result  of  many 
influences,  all  of  which  emphasised  a  single  theme;  the 
division  between  the  body  and  the  spirit.  Helen  Corke  herself 
recognised  the  fatality  of  this  conflict  in  Neutral  Ground, 
where  Ellis  is  portrayed  as  denying  her  role  as  a  woman,  a 
possible  mother  of  children.  ‘What  had  she  to  do  with  this 
senseless  mechanical  fury  of  reproduction?’  She  sees  herself  as 
fulfilling  Rachel  Annand  Taylor’s  conception  of  womanhood 
expressed  in  the  lines : 

We  carry  spices  for  the  gods — 

For  this  we  are  wrought  curiously. 

All  vain  desire  and  reverie. 

This  quotation  is  taken  from  ‘The  Prologue  of  the  Dreaming 
Women’,  a  poem  which  introduced  a  volume  of  sonnets  with 
the  title  The  Hours  of  Fiammetta  (1910),  a  book  that  had  a 
marked  influence  on  Lawrence’s  work  at  this  time. 

Mrs.  Taylor  was  concerned  in  all  her  work  with  a  type  of 
‘dreaming  woman’  who,  though  vividly  alive  spiritually  and 
mentally,  denies  the  natural  instincts  of  physical  love  and 
motherhood.  Lawrence  in  The  White  Peacock  and  in  The 
Trespasser  was  concerned  with  a  similar  type  of  heroine:  both 
Lettie  and  Helena  find  themselves  unable  to  respond  to  the 
physical  love  of  their  men. 

The  passage  in  The  White  Peacocl{  which  actually  describes 
a  white  peacock  strutting  over  the  graveyard  of  a  ruined  church 
was  not  part  of  the  final  manuscript  draft  of  the  novel  but  was 
inserted  just  before  publication  and  the  tide  changed  accord- 
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ingly.  Lawrence  had  come  to  see  the  central  tragic  figure  not  as 
George  Saxton  but  as  Lettie  Beardsall,  who  is  symbolised  by 
the  peacock.  The  specific  source  for  the  title  can  be  found  in 
Sonnet  XLIX,  ‘The  Change’,  in  The  Hours  of  Fiammetta. 

Mrs.  Taylor’s  influence  on  The  Trespasser  was  even  stronger 
than  on  The  White  Peacock^  since  his  enthusiasm  for  her  work 
coincided  with  a  revision  of  the  ‘Siegmund’  material.  He  met 
her  at  a  literary  party  given  by  Ernest  Rhys  and  was  later  in¬ 
vited  to  her  home.  Judging  by  a  lecture  he  gave  to  a  Croydon 
Literary  Society,  he  found  her  work  of  great  personal  sig¬ 
nificance.  Lawrence  adopted  her  concept  of  the  ‘dreaming 
woman’  and  applied  it  to  Helen  in  one  of  the  poems : 

How  we  hate  each  other  tonight,  hate,  you  and  I, 

As  the  world  of  activity  hates  the  dream  that  goes  on 

on  high, 

As  a  man  hates  the  dreaming  woman  he  loves,  but 

who  will  not  reply. 

Lawrence  also  used  the  phrase  as  an  alternative  title  for  The 
Trespasser — ‘The  Man  and  the  Dreaming  Woman’ — and  the 
concept  is  incorporated  into  the  novel  itself. 

With  her  [Helena]  the  dream  was  always  more  than  the 
actuality.  Her  dream  of  Siegmund  was  more  to  her  than 
Siegmund  himself.  He  might  be  less  than  her  dream,  which 
is  as  it  may  be.  However,  to  the  real  man  she  was  very  cruel. 

. . .  For  centuries  a  certain  type  of  woman  has  been  rejecting 
the  ‘animal’  in  humanity,  till  now  her  dreams  were  abstract, 
and  full  of  fantasy,  and  her  blood  runs  in  bondage,  and  her 
kindness  is  full  of  cruelty. 

The  nature  of  this  tradition  of  womanhood  is  fully  explained 
in  the  preface  to  The  Hours  of  Fiammetta'. 

There  were  two  traditions  of  womanhood.  One  represents 
the  Madonna  brooding  over  the  mystery  of  motherhood;  the 
other  more  confusedly,  tells  of  the  acolyte,  the  priestess,  the 
clairvoyant  of  the  unknown  gods.  This  latter  exists  complete 
in  herself,  a  personality  as  definite  and  as  significant  as  a 
symbol. 
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It  was  probably  Ford  Madox  Hucffer  who  persuaded  Law¬ 
rence  to  withdraw  an  early  version  of  The  Trespasser  from 
Heinemann’s,  who  were  willing  to  publish  it.  The  revision  of 
the  novel  was  helped  and  encouraged  by  Edward  Garnett  and 
the  influence  of  both  men  has  been  referred  to  by  Helen  Corke 
in  a  letter  to  me  dated  3  December,  1957.  [Huefler]  was  a 
romantic  for  whom  romanticism  had  gone  sour.  His  influence 
and  that  of  Edward  Garnett  were  paramount  with  L.  in  1911 
and  L.,  at  that  period  was  very  unsure  of  himself.  He  never 
doubted  his  power  to  write,  but  was  too  easily  affected  by 
criticism  of  his  work.’ 

The  influence  of  Hueffer  and  Garnett,  however,  would  not 
have  been  sufficient  to  help  Lawrence  come  to  terms  with 
experience.  It  is  a  strange  fact  that  most  of  the  women  Lawrence 
had  known  well  up  to  this  time  had  been  of  the  ‘spiritual’  type 
and  the  bewilderment  this  caused  him  first  became  articulate 
during  the  Croydon  years.  Helen  Corke  and  Rachel  Annand 
Taylor  provided  Lawrence  with  the  means  to  explore  its  sig¬ 
nificance,  and  it  was  with  their  help  that  he  recognised  the 
nature  and  the  magnitude  of  the  problem.  The  Trespasser  is 
one  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  express  the  problem  in  terms  of 
a  conflict  between  spirit  and  flesh  that  was  to  occupy  Lawrence 
in  all  the  major  novels  until  he  felt  he  had  found  a  solution  in 
Women  in  Love. 


Fine  Manners,  Liberal  Speech: 

A  Note  on  the  Pubhc  Poetry  of  W.  B.  Yeats 


GRAHAM  MARTIN 


You  that  would  judge  me,  do  not  judge  alone 
This  book  or  that,  come  to  this  hallowed  place 
Where  my  friends’  portraits  hang  and  look  thereon; 
Ireland’s  history  in  their  lineaments  trace; 

Think  where  man’s  glory  most  begins  and  ends, 

And  say  my  glory  was  I  had  such  friends. 

The  Municipal  Gallery  Revisited 

FROM  Responsibilities  forwards,  you  can  divide  Yeats’  poems 
into  two  distinct  groups :  visionary  and  public;  and  though  the 
distinction  is  too  rough  for  more  complex  poems  like  Medita¬ 
tions  in  Time  of  Civil  War^  it  has  its  uses.  Here,  I  want  to 
discuss  the  public  poems,  and  the  features  of  their  style  which 
set  them  apart  from  the  visionary  class  are  these:  discursive 
syntax;  diction  at  once  ‘intellectual’,  polite  and  familiar;  strict 
metrical  scheme  enlivened  by  confident  interruptions  and  hesi¬ 
tancies  of  the  verse-movement;  stanzaic  organisation.  The  sub¬ 
jects  of  such  poems  are  ‘occasional’  celebrations  and  laments. 
Their  general  tone  is  easy  and  yet  restrained;  disarmingly,  yet 
a  little  misleadingly,  autobiographical — not,  of  course,  in  the 
‘I,  the  poet,  William  Yeats’  style,  but  in  the  style  of  ‘the  man’. 
(They  are  in  fact  a  good  cure  for  severe  cases  of  Vision-itis.) 

These  devices  of  style-plus-subject  co-operate  towards  one  end: 
the  calling  into  being  of  an  audience — ‘fit  .  .  .  though  few’ — 
committed  to  certain  social  values.  If  you  are  not  so  committed, 
the  language  challenges  you  into  becoming  so.  If  you  refuse— 
so  the  poet’s  unassertive  firmness  implies  —  then  you  cannot 
hear  the  poem.  You  cannot  accept  what  the  poet  offers,  because 
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j  the  poet’s  terms  are  dogmatic :  they  arc  what  make  the  offer 
possible  in  the  first  place.  You  can’t  play  chess  without  agree¬ 
ing  on  the  rules,  and  in  the  public  poems,  the  ‘game’  is  social. 

'  Yet  within  the  insistence,  there  is  an  active  questioning.  The 
j  assumption  of  the  code  is  neither  complacent,  nor  stultifying, 
j  but  simply  the  beginning  of  speech :  it  is  in  these  terms  that 
‘the  man’  speaks.  The  code  guarantees  the  humanity  of  what 
he  has  to  say,  the  kind  of  man  he  is. 

The  rudiments  of  this  situation  are  clear  in  the  public  poems 
of  Responsibilities,  but  there  Yeats’  insistence  on  being  ‘honour- 
bred’,  or  for  ‘sweeter  emotion’  is  less  sure,  less  explored,  too 
assertive  to  be  much  more  than  a  vigorously-brandished  slogan. 
Subsequently,  the  ‘aristocratic’  claim — if  that  is  the  way  to 
describe  it— becomes  the  condition  of  experience,  and  of  com¬ 
munication;  where  earlier,  it  is  something  the  poet  imposes, 
which  you  feel  like  resisting  simply  for  that  reason.  (Admit¬ 
tedly,  the  energy  of  the  imposition  is  impressive,  but  that  is 
another  question;  and  ‘impressive’ — wngnely-powerful  utter¬ 
ances  always  arc.)  The  later  poems  arc  more  convincingly  aristo¬ 
cratic,  because  they  present  more  than  the  imperatives  of  an 
ethos.  They  evoke  the  social  embodiment  in  which  Yeats  dis¬ 
covered  the  ethos.  Yeats  not  only  invites  you — the  word  is  exact 
—to  admire  virtues,  but  the  people  who  lived  by  them,  the 
houses  they  built,  the  style  they  lived  by,  the  arts  they  encour¬ 
aged,  the  gardens  they  enjoyed.  These  people,  this  life,  really 
existed,  thought  Yeats,  amongst  the  land-owning  Irish  Protes¬ 
tant  Ascendancy.  This  admiration  of  the  poet’s  is  well-known, 
and  the  exemplary  case  always  cited  is  that  of  Lady  Gregory. 
Both  her  family,  and  her  own  life  illustrated  the  type  at  its 
best,  the  tradition  of  paternalistic  social  responsibility  which 
Yeats  admired. ‘ 

However,  if  only  in  view  of  Yeats’  stress  on  the  historical 
case  itself,  it  is  worth  remembering  that  the  admired  ‘culture’ 
had  other  aspects  to  it.  The  Protestant  Ascendancy  may  have 
been  aristocrat:  it  was  also  colonist,  and  had  a  colonial  his¬ 
tory.  Yeats,  of  course,  knew  and  accepted  this  as  well.  It  is 
clear  enough  that  some  of  his  later  social  and  political  views 
were  modelled  on  the  relationship  of  the  Ascendancy  to  the 
‘natives’.  The  cultivated  elite  whose  destiny  it  was  to  seize 
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power,  save  ‘culture’,  rescue  the  mob  from  ignorance  and 
demagogues  has  evident  analogies  with  Irish  Landlordism.* 
Similarly,  Yeats’  nationalism  has  more  in  common  with  that 
of  the  1789  Volunteers  than  of  Michael  Collins.  It  was  this 
that  led  to  the  major  historical  irony  Yeats  had  to  face.  The 
new  Ireland,  towards  whose  creation  Yeats  had  devoted  much 
youthful  energy,  finally  demolished  the  last  remnants  of  the 
Ascendancy’s  influence;  yet  it  was  precisely  from  the  Ascen¬ 
dancy  that  Yeats  drew  the  material  for  much  of  his  social 
thinking  about  the  best  future  for  the  new  Ireland.  The  fact 
that  Yeats’  Tower  was  ‘lonely’  is  well  enough  known :  it  is 
just  as  important  to  remember  that  it  was  a  Norman  tower. 

There  are  not  a  large  number  of  poems  to  which  these  facts 
are  directly  relevant,  but  there  are  some,  as  will  be  seen.  The 
whole  group  of  public  poems,  however,  in  so  far  as  it  implies  a 
real  social  condition  at  all — and  part  of  their  success  is  that  they 
do — also  implies  social  and  political  forms  whose  significance 
extends  beyond  the  limits  of  Yeats’  special  interest  in  them. 

We  can  begin,  then,  with  those  values  that  did  interest  him: 

In  courtesy  I’d  have  her  chiefly  learned; 

HesiTts  are  not  had  as  a  gift  but  hearts  are  earned  ! 
By  those  that  are  not  entirely  beautiful; 

Yet  many,  that  have  played  the  fool 
For  beauty’s  very  self,  has  charm  made  wise. 

And  many  a  poor  man  that  has  roved,  ' 

Loved  and  thought  himself  beloved. 

From  a  glad  kindness  cannot  take  his  eyes. 

A  Prayer  for  My  Daughter 

The  biographical  sources  here  are:  Yeats’  hopeless  love  for 
‘beauty’s  very  self’,  i.e.  for  Maud  Gonne;  later,  for  the  ‘glad 
kindness’  of  his  wife;  and  the  making  over  of  the  young  not 
entirely  beautiful  romantic  poet  into  the  majestically  charming 
and  courteous  mature  public  man.  But  despite  these,  despite  the 
personal  ‘I’,  despite  the  domestic  stimulus  of  the  poem  (his 
baby  daughter),  neither  the  stanza  nor  the  poem  as  a  whole  arc 
really  ‘personal’.  There  is  an  audience  here,  consciously 
attended  to,  and  subdy  persuaded.  Your  relationship  with  the 
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stanza  is  determined  not  only  by  ‘courtesy’,  and  ‘charm’,  but 
by  ‘not  entirely  beautiful’,  ‘played  the  fool’,  ‘poor  man’,  and 
tk  cadence  of  ‘ . .  .  roved, /Loved  and  thought  himself  beloved 
. . .  ’  (poor  fellow,  anybody  could  have  told  him).  This  rela¬ 
tionship  is  essential  if  ‘glad  kindness’  is  to  have  the  necessary 
face.  You  are  expected  to  feel  both  intimate  with  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  discovery,  yet  kept  at  some  distance  from  its  intensity 
(*. . .  cannot  take  his  eyes’),  and  from  the  pain  that  led  up  to  it 
(‘played  the  fool’).  The  experience  is  personal,  the  tone  public : 
there  is,  that  is,  a  restraining  code  of  manners.  The  formality 
is  never  lost  in  the  humour,  the  familiarity  is  deliberated,  and 
suggests  the  same  control  in  another  idiom.  And  again,  ‘con¬ 
trol’  is  what  you  feel  in  the  tentative  emphases  of  the  verse- 
movement,  the  sudden  changes  of  pace,  the  sensitive  and  con¬ 
tinually  varied  use  of  the  pause  at  line-endings.  The  verse  illus¬ 
trates  what  the  poet  means  by  courtesy — you  have  to  become 
learned  in  it — charm,  wisdom,  and  finally,  kindness.  This 
code  is  the  language  which  the  experience  needs  if  it  is  to  be 
voiced  at  all.  As  the  poem  proceeds,  then,  there  is  no  sense  of 
strain  in  the  startling  transitions  from  the  quoted  stanza  to  the 
penetrating  analyses  of  the  opposite  condition  (‘intellectual 
I  hatred’)  into  the  concluding  affirmation : 


Ceremony’s  a  name  for  the  rich  horn. 
And  custom  for  the  spreading  laurel  tree. 


The  poem’s  unity  is  not  of  course  wholly  dependent  on  ‘tone’. 
As  the  prayer  develops,  each  clement  of  the  opening  statement 
receives  its  distinct  enrichment :  it  is  a  meditation.  But  the  tone 
determines  the  way  in  which  you  receive  the  prayer.  It  is  like 
serious  conversation,  as  well  as  like  a  prayer.  Yeats  addresses 
his  meditation,  not  to  God,  but  to  the  reader;  much  as  Herbert 
speaks  to  and  for  saintly  souls  who  might,  so  he  courteously 
hoped,  benefit  from  his  experiences. 

This  is  the  public  style  of  the  major  Yeats,  and  many  poems 
use  it,  at  very  different  levels  of  intensity  and  seriousness.  In 
direct  contrast  with  A  Prayer^  there  is  the  amusing  titlc-pocm 
which  opens  the  sequence:  Michael  Robartes and  The  Dancer. 
This  poem  is  a  lighter  treatment  of  the  theme  of  ‘opinion’. 
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Another  poem  in  the  sequence,  The  Leaders  of  the  Crowd,  , 
shows  the  public  manner  attuned  to  a  public  question.  There ; 
are  even  some  love-poems  in  which  acutely  personal  anxieties 
are  conveyed  in  the  reticent  ‘courteous’  manner.  (See,  for  in¬ 
stance,  ‘Broken  Dreams’  in  The  Wild  S watts  at  Coole.)  The 
following  examples  come  from  those  ‘occasional’  poems  where 
the  manner  is  most  prominent : 

Always  we’d  have  the  new  friend  meet  the  old 
And  we  are  hurt  if  either  friend  seem  cold. 

And  there  is  salt  to  lengthen  out  the  smart 
In  the  affections  of  our  heart. 

And  quarrels  are  blown  up  upon  that  head; 

But  not  a  friend  that  I  would  bring 
This  night  can  set  us  quarrelling. 

For  all  that  come  into  my  mind  are  dead. 


.  .  .  I  had  thought,  seeing  how  bitter  is  that  wind 
That  shakes  the  shutter,  to  have  brought  to  mind 
All  those  that  manhood  tried,  or  childhood  loved 
Or  boyish  intellect  approved. 

With  some  appropriate  commentary  on  each; 

Until  imagination  brought  j 

A  fitter  welcome;  but  a  thought 

Of  that  late  death  took  all  my  heart  for  speech. 

In  Memory  of  Major  Robert  Gregory 

He  had  much  industry  at  setting  out. 

Much  boisterous  courage,  before  loneliness 
Had  driven  him  crazed; 

For  meditations  upon  unknown  thought 
Make  human  intercourse  grow  less  and  less; 

They  are  neither  paid  nor  praised. 

But  he’d  object  to  the  host. 

The  glass  because  my  glass; 

A  ghost-lover  he  was 

And  may  have  grown  more  arrogant  being  a  ghost. 

All  Souls'  Night 
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1  know  not  what  the  younger  dreams — 

Some  vague  Utopia — and  she  seems, 

When  withered  old  and  skeleton-gaunt, 

An  image  of  such  politics. 

Many  a  time  I  think  to  seek 
One  or  the  other  out  and  speak 
Of  that  old  Georgian  mansion,  mix 
Pictures  of  the  mind,  recall 
That  table  and  the  talk  of  youth. 

Two  girls  in  silk  kimonos,  both 
Beautiful,  one  a  gazelle. 

In  Memory  of  Eva  Gore-Booth  and 
Con  Marl(iewicz 

Around  me  the  images  of  thirty  years : 

An  ambush;  pilgrims  at  the  water-side; 

Casement  upon  trial,  half-hidden  at  the  bars. 

Guarded;  Griffith  staring  in  hysterical  pride; 

Kevin  O’Higgins’  countenance  that  wears 
A  gentle  questioning  look  that  cannot  hide 
A  soul  incapable  of  remorse  or  rest; 

A  revolutionary  soldier  kneeling  to  be  blest; 

The  Municipal  Gallery  Revisited 

No  dark  tomb-haunter  once;  her  form  all  full 

As  though  with  magnanimity  of  light 

Yet  a  most  gentle  woman;  who  can  tell 

Which  of  her  forms  has  shown  her  substance  right? 

Or  maybe  substance  can  be  composite. 

Profound  McTaggart  thought  so,  and  in  a  breath 
A  mouthful  held  the  extreme  of  life  and  death. 

A  Bronze  Head 

These  examples  cover  the  period  iqi8  (the  Gregory  poem 
first  appeared  in  .August  iqi8)  to  iq^q  (A  Bronze  Head  first 
appeared  in  March  1939).  They  indicate  something  of  the 
range  encompassed  by  the  public  manner:  the  restrained 
warmth,  the  generosity  of  feeling,  the  shrewd  penetration,  the 
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tact  and  the  humour.  These  are  qualities  easily  matched  in  the 
autobiographical  writing,  but  in  the  poems  Yeats  works  more 
directly,  more  intensely,  less  ‘personally’.  The  prose  characteri¬ 
sations  are  ‘brilliant  conversation’.  In  the  poems,  there  is  less 
sense  of  the  tour  de  force y  less  of  the  Yeatsian  bravura.  The 
style  is  wholly  taken  up  in  the  thing  said.  The  cadences  of,  for 
example,  the  last  line  of  the  Gregory  elegy,  the  last  four  lines 
of  the  verse  from  All  Souls'  Night,  tnc  last  three  of  the  lines  to 
Eva  Gore-Booth,  the  first  three  of  A  Bronze  Head  are  com¬ 
pletely  individual  to  Yeats,  and  perfectly  adjusted  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  elegiac  intensities  each  conveys.  These  lines  could  never 
be  mistaken  for  those  of  any  other  poet,  yet  there  is  never  any 
sense  of  ‘O,  Yeats !  ’  when  you  hear  them — and  this  is  so  often 
the  case  with  memorable  lines  from  what  I  have  called  the 
visionary  poems:  ‘The  uncontrollable  mystery  on  the  bestial 
floor’  (j'he  Magi)’,  ‘The  Babylonian  starlight  brought/ A  fabu¬ 
lous,  formless  darkness  in’  {Two  songs  from  a  Play,  II);  ‘Pytha¬ 
goras  planned  it.  Why  did  the  people  stare?’  {The  Statues). 
The  public  poems  subdue  this  element  of  ‘personality’  to  the 
social  code.  Compare  ‘Around  me  the  images  of  thirty  years’, 
with  the  line  from  The  Statues.  Both,  are  good  examples  of  the 
‘late’  dramatic  manner.  But  the  latter  poem  is  wholly  in  this 
manner,  and  the  statues  which  ostensibly  justify  the  opening 
line  are  not  in  the  poem  so  much  as  off-stage,  providing  a  text 
for  Yeats’  elevated  remarks.  In  The  Municipal  Gellery,  the 
initial  gesture  is  immediately  justified  by  the  details  that  follow 
— the  poet  points  to  the  salient  details  of  one  picture  after  an¬ 
other — and  is  thus  modified  by  these  details.  The  gesture  is  for¬ 
gotten  in  the  intensity  of  concentration  on  the  scene  it  reveals. 
It  gives  way  to  subtleties  of  feeling  like  ‘Casement  upon  trial, 
half-hidden  by  the  bars, /Guarded’;  and  again  it  is  the  cadence 
that  counts.  The  formality  of  the  stanza,  which  is  a  necessary 
element  in  this  cadence,  once  more  defines  the  relationship 
between  poet,  audience  and  subject. 

In  many  of  these  poems,  Yeats  refers  the  code  of  manners  to 
the  life-style  of  the  Anglo-Irish  aristocracy.  Some  early  examples 
couple  this  with  a  familiar  Renaissance  ideal.  Major  Gregory 
is  ‘Our  Sidney  and  our  perfect  man’.  (Earlier  still,  in  To  a 
Wealthy  Man,  it  is  ‘Duke  Ercole’,  ‘Plautus’  and  ‘Urbino’s 
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the  I  windy  hill’  that  provide  the  models.)  More  often,  as  in  A  Prayer 
lore  for  My  Daughter ^  it  is  the  Irish  country  house  whose  social  life, 

eri-  I  defined  by  ‘ceremony’  and  ‘custom’,  embodies  the  life-giving 
less  i  virtues.  The  vices  of  ‘arrogance  and  hatred’  belong  to  ‘the 
rhe  thoroughfares’.  The  same  notation  in  even  greater  detail  ap- 
for  pears  in  the  poems  of  The  Tower  and  The  Winding  Stair.  The 
ncs  best  examples  are  well  known;  the  first  poem  of  Meditations 
s  to  i  in  Time  of  Civil  War^  ‘Ancestral  Houses’,  and  the  two  Coolc 
jm-  !  Park  poems.  Whenever  Yeats  illustrates  his  positive  social  pro- 
dif-  i  gramme,  he  turns  to  the  Irish  Big  House,  to  the  social  culture 
:vcr  it  encouraged,  and  the  agricultural  economy  it  dominated.  It  is 
any  not  much  to  the  point  to  question  Yeats’  accuracy  about  this 

ten  culture,  unless  it  is  also  recognised  that,  as  time  went  on, 

the  he  himself  questioned  not  only  the  suitability  of  the  country 
tial  house  as  a  metaphor  for  his  values,  but  also  the  degree  of  ideali- 

bu-  sation  which  its  culture  underwent  in  his  mind.  He  begins  to 

ha-  realise  that  what  he  is  talking  about  is  not  so  much  something 
es).  that  actually  existed,  but  a  highly  select  version  determined  by 
the  his  social  need  as  a  poet.  The  idealisation  is  most  clear  in  poems 

rs’,  before  the  Civil  War.  During  the  war,  as  the  final  end  of  the 

the  I  admired  society  became  clear  to  him,  the  self-questioning  is  at 
his  its  keenest.  In  subsequent  poems  of  the  later  twenties  and 
ing  j  thirties,  the  presentation  is  elegiac,  and  the  deepest  feeling  is 
ext  that  whether  Anglo-Irish  culture  ever  had  existed,  it  certainly 
the  did  no  longer.  But  despite  the  questioning,  despite  the  lament 
ow  for  the  lost  possibilities,  Yeats  never  abandons  the  idea.  Even  in 
an-  Last  Poems,  it  guides  his  thinking  about  the  future :  ‘Sing  the 
or-  peasantry,  and  then/Hard-riding  country  gentlemen’,  etc. 
als.  The  only  way  to  follow  the  progress  from  idealisation 
ial,  through  critical  admiration  to  nostalgia  is  to  read  steadily 
ICC  through  the  relevant  public  poems.  But  Coole  Par\  1^2^  illus- 
ary  trates  an  important  phase  of  the  whole  movement,  the  point  at 

lip  which  in  the  poetry  itself,  you  can  feel  the  distance  between  the 

reality  of  Anglo-Ireland,  as  Yeats  selectively  expressed  this,  and 
to  the  social  idea  which  it  embodied  for  him.  In  this  poem,  Yeats’ 
>les  I  ‘personal’  grasp  of  the  ethos  is  firm  and  convincing;  but  in  the 
>ry  presentation  of  the  social  instance,  there  is  a  striking  weakness. 

)  a  The  connection  at  this  point  between  ‘Ireland’s  history’  and 

o’s  ,  Yeats’  art  cannot  be  missed. 
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The  poem  is  an  elegy  for  Lady  Gregory,  not  in  her  aspect  <rf  j 
close  personal  friend,  but  as  a  cultivated  Anglo-Irish  hostess.  I 
The  last  stanza  is  well  known :  j 

Here,  traveller,  scholar,  poet,  take  your  stand 
When  all  those  rooms  and  passages  are  gone. 

When  nettles  wave  upon  a  shapeless  mound 
And  saplings  root  among  the  broken  stone,  I 

And  dedicate — eyes  bent  upon  the  ground,  ■ 

Back  turned  upon  the  brightness  of  the  sun  | 

And  all  the  sensuality  of  the  shade — 

A  moment’s  memory  to  that  laurelled  head. 

The  stanza  shows  Yeats’  own  command  of  the  values  which 
point  towards,  without  (in  Yeats,  certainly)  actually  arriving  at, 
the  society  that  they  need  for  fulfilment.  The  final  appeal  is 
that  the  reader  join  the  poet  in  formal  homage,  in  ceremonial 
acknowledgment  of  Lady  Gregory’s  achievement;  and  ‘scholar, 
poet  —  laurelled’  tell  clearlv  enough  the  nature  of  the  achieve¬ 
ment.  And  this  seems  wholly  right :  right  for  the  person  com¬ 
memorated  as  she  appears  in  the  poem :  she  is,  if  one  could  use 
the  term  and  one  can’t,  ‘a  cultured  hostess’;  right  for  the  poet’s 
complex  of  feeling  about  her;  right  in  relation  to  his  formal 
manner — the  reticent  statement  of  strong  private  grief,  the  sug¬ 
gestion  it  carries  of  how  wrong,  and  improper  it  would  be  to 
intrude  these  feelings  beyond  the  formal  bending  of  the  head; 
and  right,  finally,  to  the  structure  of  the  poem  which  is  the 
artistic  equivalent  of  the  physical  act  it  enjoins  upon  the  reader. 
In  that  sense,  out  of  its  context,  the  stanza  loses  a  good  deal 
more  than  its  formal  perfection  might  suggest.  It  concludes  a 
meditation :  ‘I  meditate  upon  a  swallow’s  flight,/Upon  an  aged  , 
woman  and  her  house  .  .  .  ’ — the  grave  silent  dignity  of  the 
opening  gesture  is  necessary  to  the  imperative  of  the  last  verse. 

But  the  middle  stanzas  of  the  poem  are  disturbingly  weak. 
Their  attempt  to  evoke  the  actual  society  which  flourished 
under  Lady  Gregory’s  rule  is  airy,  rather  than  assured;  a  sleight  | 
of  hand  which  takes  in  the  poet,  not  the  audience. 

There  Hyde  before  he  had  beaten  into  prose 
That  noble  blade  the  Muses  buckled  on. 
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There  one  that  ruffled  in  a  manly  pose 
For  all  his  timid  heart,  there  that  slow  man, 

That  meditative  man,  John  Synge,  and  those 
Impetuous  men,  Shawe-Taylor  and  Hugh  Lane 
Found  pride  established  in  humility, 

A  scene  well  set  and  excellent  company. 

Compare,  for  example,  the  way  in  which  Yeats  revives  the  faded 
literary  quality  of  ‘laurelled’  in  the  final  verse,  and  ‘the  Muses’ 
in  the  lines  about  Hyde.  The  details  about  the  waving  nettles, 
the  saplings  that  ‘root  among  the  broken  stone’,  the  sun 
and  the  shade  create  a  situation  in  which  ‘laurelled’  is  ‘real’,  as 
well  as  a  literary  metaphor.  They  rescue  the  metaphor  from  its 
condition  of  literary  cliche.  The  lines  about  Hyde  attempt  a 
similar  transformation  of  the  Poet-Muse  metaphor,  principally 
in  order  to  associate  poetry  and  manliness :  but  if  you  pursue 
this  metaphor,  it  turns  out  that  the  ‘noble  blade’  is  ‘beaten  into 
prose’.  ‘Buckled’,  that  is,  realises  the  situation  in  a  way  that 
‘beaten  into  prose’  destroys.  (And  is  there  a  vaguely-dignifying 
memory  about  ‘turning  swords  into  ploughshares’?  You  ought 
to  feel  that  Hyde  is  wasting  his  gifts,  ruining  the  ‘noble  blade’ 
in  the  workaday  world  of  ‘prose’.  But  the  effect  is  rather  of  a 
Herculean  literary  blacksmith  making  something  tough  and 
intricate.)  The  heavy  alliteration  (before,  beaten,  noble,  blade, 
buckled)  and  the  insistent  rhythm  which  takes  you  quickly 
through  the  first  line,  and  then  falls  on  ‘noble’,  ‘Muses’,  and 
‘buckled’  help  to  conceal  this  vagueness.  But  once  you  do  sense 
it,  the  lines  seem  very  much  of  a  gesture  towards  a  meaning 
that  Yeats  is  unsure  of.  In  contrast,  the  ‘gesture’  of  the  last 
stanza  is  exact  and  forceful. 

The  other  characterisations  arc  equally  superficial.  The  lines 
about  himself — ‘There  one  that  ruffled  in  a  manly  posc/For  all 
his  timid  heart’ — arc  the  most  vivid,  but  their  effect  is  oddly 
out  of  key.  The  manly  pose  is  a  pretence,  yet  what  you  must 
feel  is  its  genuineness,  because  ‘manlinesss’  is  the  quality  which 
brings  all  the  men,  despite  their  differences,  into  a  common 
relationship  wih  Lady  Gregory.  The  portrait  of  John  Synge  is 
the  most  satisfactory,  but  again  (compared,  for  example,  with 
the  portraits  in  the  Gregory  elegy,  and  the  Municipal  Gallery 
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poem)  ‘slow’  and  ‘meditative’  depend  too  much  on  a  simple 
music^  effect.  And  ‘impetuous  men’  depends  wholly  on  know¬ 
ledge  about  Lane  and  Shawe-Taylor  the  poem  doesn’t  provide. 
Perhaps  none  of  this  would  matter  though,  if  it  weren’t  for  the 
disaster  of  the  final  couplet :  the  too-easy  trope  of  ‘pride’  being 
established  in  ‘humility’,  the  queer  unawareness  of  'scene  well 
set’,  and  that  cliche  of  gracious  living,  ‘excellent  company’.  If 
you  take  that  as  the  key  to  the  whole  occasion,  then  ‘cultured 
hostess’  is  the  lamentably  correct  term  for  Lady  Gregory.  But, 
of  course,  that  is  not  really  the  trouble :  you  do  believe  in  the 
rightness  of  the  laurels,  the  seriousness  of  the  poet’s  praise; 
what  you  do  not  believe  in  is  the  virile  and  cultured  dinner 
table.  It  is  even  possible  that  Yeats  didn’t  believe  in  it  either: 
the  withdrawal  of  his  sensitive  critical  attention  to  language 
and  rhythm  which  the  whole  stanza  shows,  and  shows  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  final  verse,  suggests  something  like  this. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  you  take  the  stanza  at  its  face  value,  it 
shows  the  poet  involved  in  a  near-comical  delusion,  a  grandilo¬ 
quent  conjuring  of  ‘significances’  which  dissolve  at  the  slightest 
attention,  and  apparently  without  him  being  aware  that  this 
has  happened. 

The  third  stanza  develops  the  significance: 

They  came  like  swallows  and  like  swallows  went. 

And  yet  a  woman’s  powerful  character 
Could  keep  a  swallow  to  its  first  intent; 

And  half  a  dozen  in  formation  there, 

That  seemed  to  whirl  upon  a  compass-point, 

Found  certainty  upon  the  dreaming  air. 

The  intellectual  sweetness  of  those  lines 
That  cut  through  time  or  cross  it  withershins. 

But  despite  the  metaphorical  use  of  the  real  swallows  which  the 
poet  mentions  in  stanza  i,  despite  the  arresting  metaphors,  the 
stanza  is  still  evasive.  The  suggestion  is  that  Lady  Gregory’s 
peculiar  gift  to  her  friends  was  to  reveal  to  them,  or  have  them 
discover  for  themselves  perhaps,  some  common  purpose.  (The 
actual  reference  must  be  to  her  contribution  to  the  early  days 
of  the  Abbey.)  This  gave  ‘spiritual  certainty’  to  the  swallows, 
final  meaning  beyond  the  reach  of  change  and  of  nature :  this 
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seems  to  be  the  force  of  the  contrast  between  the  natural 
swallows  and  the  mathematical  compasses,  and  ‘intellectual’ 
lines.  But  what  is  this  certainty.? — it  exists  in  ‘the  dreaming 
air’;  and  its  content,  apart  from  being  timeless,  is  a  mere 
‘sweetness’.  Language  like  this  is  not  enough  to  convey  the 
complex  social  reality  the  poet  is  talking  about.  What  do  these 
two  stanzas  come  down  to? — simply  the  vague  sense  that  Lady 
Gregory  and  Coole  Park,  between  them  somehow  gave  per¬ 
manent  direction  and  value  to  the  activities  (but  what  activi¬ 
ties?)  of  several  men.  They  assert  a  deeply  important  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  social  idea  of  Coole  Park  and  a  number  of 
talented  individual  lives.  But  the  relationship  remains  some¬ 
thing  we  can  only  guess  at.  Yet  this  vagueness  is  prelude  to  the 
culminating  elegy  of  the  ‘Here,  traveller,  scholar,  poet,  take 
your  stand  .  .  .  ’,  to  lines  which  very  successfully  reconcile  a 
personal  emotion,  a  literary  tradition,  and  a  social  background 
into  a  formal  tribute  to  the  ‘aged  women  and  her  house’.  Does 
this  mean  that,  really,  the  poem  is  about  Yeats’  feelings  for 
Lady  Gregory,  and  that  the  unevenness  of  the  middle  stanzas 
is  due  to  his  lack  of  feeling  for  the  ‘excellent  company’  ?  Up  to 
a  point,  this  is  probably  helpful.  But  why  should  the  poet’s 
‘real’  feelings  for  Lady  Gregory  be  what  they  are,  i.e.  not 
simply  ‘personal’,  but  social  and  literary;  and  why  should  they 
find  expression  in  the  public  formalised  idiom?  Surely  because 
it  is  only  with  the  help  of  these  social  and  cultural  assumptions 
that  the  poet  defines  what  his  ‘personal’  feelings  are.  The 
middle  stanzas  are  necessary  because  they  show  the  ‘com¬ 
munity’  to  which  the  assumotions  pointed,  as  Yeats  had  experi¬ 
enced  it:  they  are  also  a  failure  because  Yeats  did  not  find  in 
that  experience  the  value  that  his  assumptions  taught  him  to 
look  for.  He  did  not  find  it,  because  it  was  not  there. 

The  fact  is  that  it  is  the  poems  which  offer  a  critical  or 
elegiac  context  for  Anglo-Ireland,  and  not  the  ones  which  make 
‘positive’  claims  like  the  middle  stanzas  of  Coole  Var\  iq2g 
that  convince.  The  ‘positive’  statement  resorts  either  to  Yeatsian 
uplift  or  to  an  idealisation  which  you  accept  only  in  the  context 
of  the  particular  poem  (see  the  relevant  verses  in  A  Prayer  to 
My  Daughter').  There  are  some  cases  also  where  Yeats  enforces 
the  social  instance  without  even  these  reserves  and  indirections; 
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where  an  overbearing  assertiveness  dominates  so  that  you  begin 
to  sense  an  unadmitted  commitment  to  the  whole  idea.  It  is  to 
such  poems  that  the  other  commonly  ignored  features  of  Anglo- 
Ireland  become  relevant.  They  are  the  artistic  version  of  the 
political  views  Yeats’  attachment  to  which  was  to  bring  him 
into  sympathetic  contact  with  General  O’Duffy.* 


i 


Blessed  be  this  place, 

More  blessed  still  this  tower; 

A  bloody,  arrogant  power 
Rose  out  of  the  race 
Uttering,  mastering  it. 

Rose  like  these  walls  from  these 
Storm-beaten  cottages.  ... 

Blood  and  the  Moon 


The  movement  in  the  last  two  lines  which  forces  the  heavily 
stressed  syllables — ‘like  these  walls  from  these j Storm-beaten 
coWages’  is  not,  as  the  device  so  commonly  is  in  Yeats’  verse, 
the  index  of  a  sensitive  recognition  of  the  audience’s  response, 
or  a  subtly  appropriate  shift  in  his  own  feeling.  It  belongs  with 
‘bloody’,  ‘arrogant’,  ‘mastering’,  and  with  the  revealing  equa¬ 
tion  of  the  last  with  ‘uttering’.  The  political  attitude,  com¬ 
placently  tough  and  masterful,  issues  in  a  use  of  the  public 
style  which  imposes  itself  on  the  reader,  rather  than  ‘utters’  ! 
within  a  recognised  framework  which  both  reader  and  poet 
choose  to  accept.  This  is  not  the  communication  of  feeling,  but 
a  show  of  force.  (Again,  the  immediate  reaction  is  given  in 
‘impressive’.)  So,  too,  the  following  often-quoted  lines  from 
‘The  Tower’  insist  as  much  on  their  own  importance,  their  own 
right  to  assertion,  as  upon  anything  you  could  call  ‘a  meaning’ :  ' 

I  declare 

They  shall  inherit  my  pride, 

The  pride  of  the  people  that  were 
Bound  neither  to  Cause  nor  to  State, 

Neither  to  slaves  that  were  spat  on. 

Nor  to  the  tyrants  that  spat. 

The  people  of  Burke  and  of  Grattan 
That  gave,  though  free  to  refuse. .  . . 
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There  is  little  here  of  ‘what  the  exultant  heart  calls  good’,  and  a 
great  deal  of  unfocused  contempt  (‘spat  on’),  of  unexamined 
i  exasperation  and  self-righteousness.  The  freedom,  the  ‘pride’ 
here  invoked  are  neither  generous  nor  intelligent.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  could  not  form  the  condition  of  any  social  culture  likely 
to  put  a  high  value  on  either  Yeats,  Lady  Gregory,  or  the  social 
ideas  which  allowed  the  poet  to  interpret  the  depth  of  his  feel¬ 
ing  for  his  patron.  Yet  the  feeling  of  such  a  passage  is  really  the 
logical  extension  of  the  other  critical  surrender  present  in  Coole 
I  Par]{  7929.  This  is  the  most  disturbing  thing,  in  fact,  about 
Yeats  and  Anglo-Ireland :  the  mutually  destructive  attitudes 
and  feelings  which  in  different  contexts  the  same  ‘idea’  ex¬ 
presses.  This  is  not  a  complex  of  feeling,  a  rewarding  ambiguity 
or  tension,  but  a  flat  contradiction;  and  it  corresponds  closely 
to  the  contradictory  social  relationships  of  the  real  Anglo- 
Ireland  :  both  aristocratic  and  colonist;  ‘cultured’,  yes,  but  the 
culture  depended  on  the  ‘bloody  arrogant  power’  of  a  ruling 
minority. 

I  Of  Yeats’  attachment  to  those  ’hard-riding  country  gentle¬ 
men’,  L.  C.  Knights  has  already  written,  and  it  should  be  all 
too  clear  how  much  this  part  of  my  paper  owes  to  his  impor¬ 
tant  and  decisive  essay.*  Here,  I  want  only  to  stress  my  own 
argument :  that  as  the  social  idea  of  Anglo-Ireland  dissociates 
from  the  successful  presentation  of  an  observed  way  of  life,  so 
it  becomes  a  way  of  bullying  the  reader  into  acceptance,  which, 
critically,  he  is  likely  to  refuse.  This  refusal  is  the  more  sure 
because  of  the  other  public  poems  which  offer  the  reader  a 
recognisable  choice,  because  they  define  the  conditions  of  inter¬ 
change  between  the  reader  and  the  poet’s  experience.  These 
’  conditions  imply  distinct  social  assumptions,  which  however 
the  poet  never  satisfactorily  extends  into  the  acceptable  evoca¬ 
tions  of  the  society  they  point  to.  He  succeeds  at  the  ‘personal’ 
level  only.  The  effort  to  extend  them  involves  their  enfceble- 
ment,  or  a  radical  criticism,  even  their  denial.  At  worst,  it 
involves  the  poet  in  a  deeper  contradiction  which  forces  him  to 
exploit  (rather  than  to  work  in  terms  of)  the  poetic  idiom  which 
is  the  real  test  of  his  attachment  to  the  ideas.  The  effect  of  this 
exploitation  is  to  reveal  a  final  rift  of  attitude  within  that 
attachment. 
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The  most  successful  picture  of  Anglo-Ireland  as  source  and 
standard  of  the  good  life  is  the  well-known  ‘Ancestral  Houses’. 
Here,  the  poet  is  both  elegiac  and  critical :  he  recognises,  if 
only  obliquely,  the  historical  truth  about  Anglo-Ireland  which 
calls  in  question  the  value  he  puts  upon  it.  He  shows  that  the 
Big  House  is  less  an  ideal,  than  an  expression  of  a  particular 
society,  a  revealing  monument  to  its  creator’s  desire  for  ‘The 
sweetness  that  all  longed  for  night  and  day, /The  gentleness 
none  there  had  ever  \nown'\  the  antithesis,  in  other  words,  of 
the  social  fact.*  And  (so  the  implication  runs)  the  house  is  so 
much  a  thing  of  the  past  that  it  no  longer  serves  as  an  adequate 
life-symbol  for  the  present. 

. . .  now  it  seems 

As  if  some  marvellous  empty  sea-shell  flung 
Out  of  the  obscure  dark  of  the  rich  streams. 

And  not  a  fountain,  were  the  symbol  which 
Shadows  the  inherited  glory  of  the  rich. 

The  poet  keeps  the  fountain  as  his  image  for  rich  creative  non- 
‘mechanical’  life,  for  the  expression  of  ‘life’s  own  self-delight’, 
and  for  great  art  (‘Homer’),  but  he  breaks  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  fountain  and  house  and  garden  of  the  ‘rich  man’ 
who  had  created  it.  ‘Life  goes  on,  here  was  one  of  its  fine  ex¬ 
pressions,  but  the  future  will  be  different’ — some  such  im¬ 
plication  clearly  emerges  from  the  opening  stanzas  so  that  it  is 
no  surprise  to  find  the  closing  ones  putting  explicit  questions. 
Does  not  the  expression  of  a  culture  in  its  characteristic  art, 
architecture,  etc.,  exhaust  its  energies?  Does  not  the  very  im¬ 
pressiveness  of  this  finished  art  mean  that  its  time  is  past,  that 
it  is  no  longer  in  vital  relation  with  ‘the  obscure  dark  of  the 
rich  streams’,  from  which  it  seems  now  to  have  been  flung 
aside,  striking  but  dead,  a  kind  of  splendid  fossil  ? 

What  if  those  things  the  greatest  of  mankind 
Consider  most  to  magnify,  or  to  bless. 

But  take  our  greatness  with  our  bitterness? 

The  poem  ends  without  actually  answering  the  questions,  but 
their  implication  easily  agrees  with  the  answers  eventually 
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provided  in  the  last  of  the  seven  poems  which  make  up  Medita- 
Uons  in  Time  of  Civil  IVar,  and  of  which  ‘Ancestral  Houses’ 
is  the  first.  The  seventh  poem,  ‘I  see  Phantoms  of  Hatred  and 
of  the  Heart’s  Fullness  and  of  the  Coming  Emptiness’,  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  pre-vision  of  the  revolutionary  violence  which 
will  sweep  away  the  symbols  of  the  culture  evoked  in  the  open¬ 
ing  lines.  These  syrnbols 

Give  place  to  an  indifferent  multitude,  give  place 
To  brazen  hawks.  Nor  self-delighting  reverie. 

Nor  hate  of  what’s  to  come,  nor  pity  for  what’s  gone. 
Nothing  but  grip  of  claw,  and  the  eye’s  complacency. 

The  innumerable  clanging  wings  that  have  put  out  the  moon. 

This  questioning,  and  this  answer  appear  in  a  poem  about  the 
Civil  War,  and  about  the  poet’s  relationship  to  that  war  as  a 
man,  as  a  poet,  as  a  patriot.*  He  sees  that  war  as  signalling  the 
end  of  a  whole  phase  in  his  country’s  history,  and  a  phase  with 
which  he  had  especially  identified  himself.  Here,  then,  is  the 
paradox.  The  event  of  the  war  initiates  both  the  most  striking 
evocation  of  Anglo-Ireland  and  the  most  radical  questioning 
of  its  contemporary  value.  It  is  the  best  account  because  Yeats 
incorporates  the  critical  testing  which  a  poem  like  Coole  Par\ 
/pa 9  or  parts  of  The  Tower  (section  2,  for  example;  the  lines 
from  this  poem  already  discussed  come  from  section  3)  so 
noticeably  evades.  Moreover,  the  effect  of  the  question  is  to 
complicate  the  poetic  idiom  in  a  significant  way.  Instead  of  the 
discursive  paradoxes  and  conceits  of  Coole  Par\,  arresting  but 
evasive,  the  poet  uses  symbols,  and  images,  and  even  speaks 
consciously  of  doing  so.  In  fact,  the  more  intensively  Yeats 
considers  the  meaning  and  contemporary  point  of  Anglo-Irish 
culture,  the  farther  he  departs  from  the  public  idiom,  the 
nearer  he  approaches  that  of  the  visionary  poems.  In  poems 
like  Meditations  in  Time  of  Civil  War^  which  belongs  to 
neither  group  and  to  both,  no  one  manner  predominates.  The 
transitions  from  one  to  the  other — as  in  the  last  quotation — 
are  perfectly  sure.  The  discursive  questioning  tone  perfectly 
assimilates  the  indirections  of  symbol;  and  the  intenser  anxie¬ 
ties  and  needs  communicated  by  symbol  (the  fountain,  the 
hawks — this  poetic  idiom  begins  to  appear  whenever  Yeats 
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examines  his  assumptions  under  any  degree  of  pressure,  com¬ 
pact,  tight,  oblique,  as  if  they  were  unwilling  metaphors 
pressed  into  dangerous  service)  give  to  the  public  tone  an  un¬ 
usual  urgency  and  insistence.  Such  poems  indicate  that  the 
two  ‘styles’  are  merely  hypothetical  extremes  towards  one  or 
other  of  which  Yeats  usually  inclines,  and  which  his  finest 
poems  use  with  equal  ease.  Briefly,  one  can  say  that  the  public 
manner  predominates  in  poems  which  speak  of  Yeats’  express 
wishes  for  the  kind  of  society  in  which  he  could  find  an  artist’s 
place;  and  the  visionary  idiom  records  his  revulsion,  terror  and 
feared  loss  of  identity,  when  he  faced  the  probable  society 
which  his  own  time  was  bringing  to  birth.  The  more  complex 
poems — and  there  are  not  many-^ring  the  two  themes  face  to 
face:  what  Yeats  wanted  against  what  he  feared.  The  Civil 
War  made  actual  in  the  history  of  his  own  country  precisely 
this  opposition — at  least  that  is  how  Yeats  regards  it  in  Medi¬ 
tations.  It  becomes,  then,  the  right  context  for  this  deep  ques¬ 
tioning  of  his  own  social  assumptions. 

The  public  style,  then,  is  an  important  element  in  Yeats’ 
major  poetry.  It  voices  a  principal  response  of  the  poet’s  to 
‘Ireland’s  history’  during  his  life.  More  than  an  impressive  per¬ 
sonal  manner,  it  stands  for  a  deep  and  lasting  social  wish,  never 
fully  to  be  embodied  in  any  one  poem,  but  forced  to  its  clearest 
statement  by  the  actual  course  of  the  nationalist  revolt  against 
the  Empire.  The  subsequent  development  of  the  new  Ireland 
created  a  situation  wholly  contrary  to  Yeats’  wishes  and 
assumptions.  More  and  more  its  reality  pressed  upon  these 
ideas,  so  that  as  the  hope  for  their  realisation  in  Ireland  fades 
and  disappears,  the  evocations  of  the  ‘reality’  more  and  more 
diplay  simplification  and  falsification. 

Conduct  and  work  grow  coarse,  and  coarse  the  soul. 

What  matter?  Those  that  Rocky  Face  holds  dear. 

Lovers  of  horses  and  of  women,  shall, 

From  marble  of  a  broken  sepulchre. 

Or  dark  betwixt  the  polecat  and  the  owl. 

Or  any  rich,  dar\  notkinyr  disinter 

The  workmen,  noble  and  saint,  and  all  things  run 

On  that  unfashionable  gvre  again.  ^ 

®  The  Gyres 


(my  italics) 
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The  distance  of  this  from  ‘Ancestral  Houses’  should  be  clear. 
The  observed  life-style  has  been  generalised  almost  out  of 
recognition,  and  then  thrown  forward  into  a  future  which  the 
despairing  poet  can  only  bring  about  by  turning  to  his  deter¬ 
ministic  gyres.  Yeats  says  ‘Rejoice!’  in  this  poem,  but  what  he 
communicates  is  not  more  than  courageous  desperation. 

The  same  despair  lies  behind  the  other  version  of  Anglo- 
Ireland  which  dominates  the  verse  of  the  thirties,  and  which 
has  already  been  illustrated  from  Blood  and  the  MoonJ’  The 
point  is  usually  skirted  by  most  commentators  in  unexamined 
praises  of  Yeats’  ‘magnificent  style’.  But  if  my  analysis  of  the 
public  style  is  correct,  then  such  qualifications  must  be  made. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  contrast  with  the  style  at  its 
finest,  with  the  humanity  guaranteed  by  that  style,  the  lan- 
guage  of 

Cast  your  mind  on  other  days 
That  we  in  coming  days  may  be 
Still  the  indomitable  Irishry. 

Under  Ben  Bulben 

involves  a  coarsening  of  sensibility,  and  an  exploitation  of  the 
technique.  Under  Ben  Bulben  may  be  Yeats  the  stylist,  but  it  is 
not  Yeats  the  poet.  To  call  it  that  only  obscures  the  kind  of 
greatness  he  did  achieve,  something  which  went  a  long  way 
beyond  the  megalomanic  delusions  of  small-nation  ‘patriotism’. 
As  long  as  Yeats’  nationalism  made  him  responsive  to  the 
actual  course  of  Ireland’s  evolution,  it  was  one  of  his  strengths. 
After  about  1930,  it  seems  to  have  become  his  justification  for 
attending  to  that  course  no  longer. 

Bedford  College,  London 


‘See  Autobiographies  (1955),  pp.  391-5;  and  A  Vision  (1937), 
pp.  169^2,  e.g.  ‘Under  the  influence  of  the  Body  of  Fate,  .  .  . 
the  man  frees  the  intellect  from  the  Mas\  by  unflagging  im¬ 
personal  activity.  Instead  of  burning  . .  .  intellectual  abstraction 
in  a  technical  fire,  it  grinds  moral  abstraction  in  a  mill.  This 
mill,  created  by  the  freed  intellect,  is  a  code  of  personal  con¬ 
duct,  which,  being  formed  from  social  and  historical  tradition, 
remains  always  concrete  in  the  mind.’ 
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*‘If  some  financial  reorganisation  such  as  Major  Douglas  ’‘It! 
plans  and  that  better  organisation  of  agriculture  and  industry  the  M< 
which  many  economists  expect,  enable  everybody  without  intelle* 
effort  to  procure  all  the  necessities  of  life  and  so  remove  the  last  extent, 
check  upon  the  multiplication  of  the  uneducatable  masses,  it  Yeats’ 
will  become  the  duty  of  the  educated  to  seize  and  control  one  ing  Si 
or  more  of  those  necessities.  The  drilled  and  docile  masses  may  printe 
submit,  but  a  prolonged  civil  war  seems  more  likely,  with  the  ‘a  nev 
victory  of  the  skilful,  riding  their  machines  as  did  the  feudal  the  A 
knights  their  armoured  horses. .  .  .The  danger  is  that  there  will  Yeats’ 
be  no  war,  that  the  skilled  will  attempt  nothing,  that  the  Euro¬ 
pean  civilisation,  like  those  older  civilisations  that  saw  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  their  gangrel  stocks,  will  accept  decay.’  ‘Tomorrow’s 
Revolution’,  On  the  Boiler  (1938).  In  the  introduction  to  this 
pamphlet,  Yeats  argues  that  the  Mayor  of  Dublin  should  re¬ 
store  the  Mansion  House  to  its  original  eighteenth-century  con¬ 
dition  :  it  is  the  duty  of  a  public  man  ‘not  to  make  himself 
popular  with  the  common  people’. 

*Letters  (ed.  A.  Wade,  1954),  PP-  812-14. 

“Poetry  and  Social  Criticism:  The  Work  of  W.  B.  Yeats,’ 
Explorations  (1951). 

‘This  is  Yeats’  view  of  the  relationship  between  art  and  a- 
perience.  See  the  comments  on  Dante  and  Keats  in  Ego  t 
Dominus  Tuus;  or  on  Morris  and  Wilde,  for  example  in  Auto¬ 
biographies  (pp.  137-9  ^42-3)-  I 

‘Yeats’  patriotism,  certainly  at  this  stage,  is  not  a  narrow  I 
thing.  His  experience  in  the  Irish  context  intensified  and  dc-  I 
fined  insights  into  the  condition  of  Europe.  The  Second  Com-  | 
ingy  written  about  two  years  before  Meditations  .  .  .  from  the  \ 
same  impulse  as  produced  at  least  the  seventh  section  of  the 
latter,  was  in  his  own  view  a  prophecy  of  totalitarian  in¬ 
humanity.  In  1936,  he  writes :  ‘Communist,  Fascist,  nationalist, 
clerical,  anti-clerical,  are  all  responsible  according  to  the  num-  1 
ber  of  their  victims.  I  have  not  been  silent;  I  have  used  the  only 
vehicle  I  possess — verse.  If  you  have  my  poems  by  you,  look  up  j 
a  poem  called  The  Second  Coming.  It  was  written  some  sixteen  . 
or  seventeen  years  ago  and  foretold  what  is  happening.’  Letten  | 

(ed.  A.  Wade,  1954),  P-  851-  ! 
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glas  "I  think  that  I  was  roused  to  write  “Death”  and  “Blood  and 

istry  the  Moon”  by  the  assassination  of  Kevin  O’Higgins,  the  finest 

lout  intellect  in  Irish  public  life,  and,  I  think  I  may  add,  to  some 

last  extent,  my  friend.’  (My  italics.)  The  comment  appears  in 

s,  it  ’  Yeats’  dedication  for  the  1933  MacMillan  edition  of  The  Wind- 

one  ing  Stair  (see  Collected  Poems  (1959),  p.  536,  where  it  is  re- 

nay  printed).  O’Higgins  was  assassinated  in  July  1927.  Yeats  began 

the  ‘a  new  Tower  series’  shortly  afterwards,  of  which  Blood  and 

idal  the  Moon  is  one.  The  new  public  attitude  which  pervades 

ivill  Yeats’  writing  in  the  thirties  begins  with  these  poems. 
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Distance  and  Point-of-View:  An  Essay  in 
Classification 
WAYNE  C.  BOOTH 


tells  \ 
formi 
for  1< 
realisi 
the  r* 


‘But  he  [the  narrator]  little  knows  what  surprises  lie  some 
wait  for  him,  if  someone  were  to  set  about  analysing  the  ma^  ‘the  i 
of  truths  and  falsehoods  which  he  has  collected  here.’  there 

‘Dr.  S.’,  in  Confessions  of  Zeno  overa 


in  ac 

LIKE  other  notions  used  in  talking  about  fiction,  point-of  objee 
view  has  proved  less  useful  than  was  expected  by  the  cririci  Iti 
who  first  brought  it  to  our  attention.  When  Percy  LuhUxk  frcqi 
hailed  the  triumph  of  Henry  James’s  dramatic  use  of  the  lotso 
‘central  intelligence’,  and  told  us  that  ‘the  whole  intricate  The 
question  of  method,  in  the  craft  of  fiction’,  is  governed  by  ‘the  of  d 
relation  in  which  the  narrator  stands  to  the  story’,  he  might  ever’ 
have  predicted  that  many  critics  would,  like  E.  M.  Forster,  in  tl 
disagree  with  him.  But  he  could  hardly  have  predicted  that  hU  novc 
converts  would  produce,  in  forty  years  of  elaborate  investij  <iire( 
gations  of  point-of-view,  so  little  help  to  the  author  or  critic  whi:  ever 
must  decide  whether  this  or  that  technique  in  a  particulai  abot 
work  is  appropriate  to  this  or  that  effect.  On  the  one  hand  woo 
have  been  given  classifications  and  descriptions  which  leave  ui  is  ta 
wondering  why  we  have  bothered  to  classify  and  describe;  the  Si 
author  who  counted  the  number  of  times  the  word  ‘I’  appears  in  j 
in  each  of  Jane  Austen’s  novels  may  be  more  obviously  absurd  kin( 
than  the  innumerable  scholars  who  have  traced  in  endless  dc-  and 
tail  the  Tch-Erzdhlung’ ,  or  ‘erlebte  Rede",  or  "monologue  in-  will 
terieur  from  Dickens  to  Joyce  or  from  James  to  Robber  sen; 
Grillet.  But  he  is  no  more  irrelevant  to  literary  judgment.  To  say 
describe  particulars  may  be  interesting  but  it  is  only  the  pre-  me; 
liminary  to  the  kind  of  knowledge  that  might  help  us  explain  aud 
the  success  or  failure  of  individual  works.  me 

On  the  other  hand,  our  efforts  at  formulating  useful  prin-  all; 
ciples  have  been  of  little  more  use  because  they  have  beca  tha 
overdy  prescriptive.  If  to  count  the  number  of  times  ‘I’  occurs  dei 
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tells  US  nothing  about  how  many  times  ‘I’  should  occur,  to 
in  formulate  abstract  appeals  for  more  ‘showing’  and  less  ‘telling’, 
for  less  authorial  commentary  and  more  drama,  for  more 
realistic  consistency  and  fewer  arbitrary  shifts  which  remind 
the  reader  that  he  is  reading  a  book,  gives  us  the  illusion  of 
i  having  discovered  criteria  when  we  really  have  not.  While  it 
is  certainly  true  that  some  effects  are  best  achieved  by  avoiding 
I'c  ii|  some  kinds  of  telling,  too  often  our  prescriptions  have  been  for 
‘the  novel’  entire,  ignoring  what  James  himself  knew  well: 
there  are  ‘5,000,000  ways  to  tell  a  story’,  depending  on  one’s 
’no  overall  purposes.  Too  many  Jamesians  have  tried  to  establish 
in  advance  the  precise  degree  of  realistic  intensity  or  irony  or 
nt-of  objectivity  or  ‘aesthetic  distance’  his  work  should  display, 
ritici  It  is  true  that  dissenting  voices  are  now  heard  more  and  more 
^bock  frequently,  perhaps  the  most  important  being  Kathleen  Til- 
F  the  lotson’s  recent  inaugural  lecture  at  The  University  of  London, 
'icate  The  Tale  and  the  Teller.  But  the  cliches  about  the  superiority 
r  ‘the  of  dramatic  showing  over  mere  telling  are  still  to  be  found 
light  everywhere:  in  scholarly  journals,  in  the  literary  quarterlies, 
rstcr,  in  the  weekly  reviews,  in  the  latest  book  on  how  to  read  a 
It  hi:  novel,  and  in  dust-jacket  blurbs.  ‘The  author  does  not  tell  you 
vestij  directly  but  you  find  out  for  yourself  from  their  [the  characters] 
wh<|  every  word,  gesture,  and  act’,  a  Modern  Library  jacket  tells  us 
riilaj  about  Salinger’s  Nine  Stories.  That  this  is  praise,  that  Salinger 
d  WQ  would  be  in  error  if  he  were  found  telling  us  anything  direefly, 
/e  u*  is  taken  for  granted. 

;  the  Since  the  novelist’s  choices  are  in  fact  practically  unlimited, 
icars  in  judging  their  effectiveness  we  can  only  fall  back  on  the 
surd  kind  of  reasoning  used  by  Aristotle  in  the  Poetics:  if  such- 
s  de-  and-such  an  effect  is  desired,  then  such-and-such  points-of-view 
r  In-  will  be  good  or  bad.  We  all  agree  that  point-of-view  is  in  some 
)bcs-  sense  a  technical  matter,  a  means  to  larger  ends;  whether  we 
.  To  say  that  technique  is  the  artist’s  way  of  discovering  his  artistic 
pfC'  meaning  or  that  it  is  his  way  of  working  his  will  upon  his 
ilain  audience,  we  still  can  judge  it  only  in  the  light  of  the  larger 
meanings  or  effects  which  it  is  designed  to  serve.  Though  we 
irin-  all  at  times  violate  our  own  convictions,  most  of  us  arc  convinced 
5ccn  that  we  have  no  right  to  impose  on  the  artist  abstract  criteria 
cun  derived  from  other  kinds  of  work. 
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But  even  when  we  have  decided  to  put  our  judgments  in  the 
hypothetical  ‘if-then’  form,  we  are  still  faced  with  an  over¬ 
whelming  variety  of  choices.  One  of  the  most  striking  features 
of  our  criticism  is  the  casual  way  in  which  we  allow  ourselves 
to  reduce  this  variety,  thoughtlessly,  carelessly,  to  simple 
categories,  the  impoverishment  of  which  is  evident  whenever 
we  look  at  any  existing  novel.  On  the  side  of  effect  critics  at 
one  time  had  a  fairly  large  number  of  terms  to  play  with— 
terms  like  tragedy,  comedy,  tragi-comedy,  epic,  farce,  satire, 
elegy,  and  the  like.  Though  the  neo-classical  kinds  were  often 
employed  in  inflexible  form,  they  did  provide  a  frame  of  dis¬ 
course  which  allowed  the  critic  and  artist  to  communicate  with 
each  other :  ‘if  the  effect  you  want  is  what  we  have  traditionally 
expected  under  the  concept  “tragedy”,  then  your  technique 
here  is  inadequate’.  If  what  we  are  working  for  is  a  first-rate 
comedy,  Dryden  tells  us  in  ‘An  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy’, 
then  here  are  some  rules  we  can  count  on;  they  may  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  apply,  they  may  require  painstaking  discussion,  and 
they  will  certainly  require  genius  if  they  are  to  be  made  to 
work,  but  they  can  still  be  of  help  to  artist  and  critic  because 
they  are  based  on  an  agreement  about  a  recognised  literary 
effect. 

In  place  of  the  earlier  kinds,  we  have  generally  substituted 
a  criticism  based  on  qualities  that  are  supposed  to  be  sought  in 
all  works.  All  novels  are  said  to  be  aiming  for  a  common  degree 
of  realistic  intensity;  ambiguity  and  irony  are  discussed  as  if 
they  were  always  beauties,  never  blemishes.  Point-of-view 
should  always  be  used  ‘consistently’,  because  otherwise  the 
realistic  illusion  will  be  destroyed. 

When  technical  means  are  related  to  such  simplified  ends,  it 
is  hardly  surprising  that  they  are  themselves  simplified.  Yet  wc 
all  know  that  our  experience  of  particular  works  is  more  com¬ 
plex  than  the  simple  terminology  suggests.  The  prescriptions 
against  ‘telling’  cannot  satisfy  any  reader  who  has  experienced 
Tom  Jones,  The  Egoist,  Light  in  August,  or  Ulysses  (the  claim 
that  the  author  docs  not  address  us  dircedy  in  fhc  last  of  these 
is  one  of  the  most  astonishingly  persistent  myths  in  modern 
criticism).  They  explicitly  contradict  our  experience  of  dozens 
of  good  novels  of  the  past  fifteen  years  which,  like  Joyce  Cary’s 
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posthumous  The  Captive  and  the  Free,  have  rediscovered  for 
us  how  lively  ‘telling’  can  be.  We  all  know,  of  course,  that  ‘too 
much’  of  the  author’s  voice  is,  as  Aristode  said,  unpoetic.  But 
how  much  is  too  much?  Is  there  an  abstract  rule  applicable  to 
‘the  novel’,  quite  aside  from  the  needs  of  particular  works  or 
kinds? 

Our  experience  with  the  great  novels  tells  us  that  there  is 
not.  Most  novels,  like  most  plays,  cannot  be  purely  dramatic, 
entirely  shown  as  taking  place  in  the  moment.  There  are  always 
what  Dryden  called  ‘relations’,  narrative  summaries  of  action 
that  takes  place  ‘off-stage’.  And  try  as  we  will  to  ignore  the 
troublesome  fact,  ‘some  parts  of  the  action  arc  more  fit  to  be 
represented,  some  to  be  related’.  But  related  by  whom?  When? 
At  what  length?  The  dramatist  must  decide,  and  his  decision 
will  be  based  in  large  part  on  the  particular  needs  of  the  work 
in  hand.  The  novelist’s  case  is  different  mainly  in  that  he  has 
more  devices  to  choose  from;  he  may  speak  with  all  of  the 
voices  available  to  the  dramatist,  and  he  may  also  choose — some 
would  say  he  is  also  tempted  by — some  forms  of  telling  not 
easily  adapted  to  the  stage. 

Unfortunately  our  terminology  for  the  author’s  many  voices 
has  been  inadequate.  If  we  name  over  three  or  four  of  the  great 
narrators — say  Cervantes’  Cid  Hamete  Benengcli,  Tristram 
Shandy,  the  ‘author’  of  Middlemarch  and  Strether  in  The 
Ambassadors  (with  his  nearly  effaced  ‘author’  using  his  mind 
as  a  reflector  of  events) — we  find  again  that  to  describe  any  of 
them  with  conventional  terms  like  ‘first-person’  and  ‘om¬ 
niscient’  tells  us  little  about  how  they  differ  from  each  other, 
and  consequently  it  tells  us  little  about  why  they  succeed  while 
others,  described  in  the  same  terms,  fail.  Some  critics  do, 
indeed,  talk  about  the  problem  of  ‘authority’,  showing  that 
first-person  talcs  produce  difficulties  in  stories  which  do  not 
allow  any  one  person  to  know  all  that  goes  on;  having  made 
this  point,  which  seems  so  obvious,  they  are  often  then  driven 
to  find  fault  with  stories  like  Moby  Dic\,  in  which  the  author 
allows  his  narrator  to  know  of  events  that  happen  outside  his 
designated  sphere  of  authority. 

We  can  never  be  sure  that  enriching  our  terms  will  improve 
our  criticism.  But  we  can  be  quite  sure  that  the  terms  with 
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which  we  have  long  been  forced  to  work  cannot  help  us  in  I 
discriminating  among  effects  too  subtle — as  are  all  actual 
literary  effects — to  be  caught  in  such  loose-meshed  nets.  Even 
at  the  risk  of  pedantry,  then,  it  should  be  worth  our  while  to 
attempt  a  richer  tabulation  of  the  forms  the  author’s  voice  can 
take. 

(1)  Perhaps  the  most  overworked  distinction  is  that  of 
‘person’.  To  say  that  a  story  is  told  in  the  first  or  the  third 
person,  and  to  group  novels  into  one  or  the  other  kind,  will  tell 
us  nothing  of  importance  unless  we  become  more  precise  and 
describe  how  the  particular  qualities  of  the  narrators  relate  to 
specific  desired  effects.  It  is  true  that  choice  of  the  first  person  is 
sometimes  unduly  limiting;  if  the  ‘I’  has  inadequate  access  to  ' 
necessary  information,  the  author  may  be  led  into  improb¬ 
abilities.  But  we  can  hardly  expect  to  find  useful  criteria  in  a 
distinction  that  would  throw  all  fiction  into  two,  or  at  most 
three,  heaps.  In  this  pile  we  see  Henry  Esmond,  ‘A  Cask  of 
Amontillado’,  Gulliver  s  Travels  and  Tristram  Shandy.  In  that 
we  have  Vanity  Fair,  Tom  Jones,  The  Ambassadors,  and  Brave 
New  World.  But  the  commentary  in  Vanity  Fair  and  Tom 
Jones  is  in  the  first  person,  often  resembling  more  the  intimate  [ 
effect  of  Tristram  Shandy  than  that  of  many  third  person  h 
works.  And  again,  the  effect  of  T he  Ambassadors  is  much  closer 

to  that  of  the  great  first-person  novels,  since  Strether  in  large 
parts  ‘narrates’  his  own  story,  even  though  he  is  always  referred 
to  in  the  third  person. 

Further  evidence  that  this  distinction  is  ordinarily  over¬ 
emphasised  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  all  of  the  following  functional 
distinctions  apply  to  both  first  and  third-person  narration  alike. 

(2)  There  are  dramatised  narrators  and  undramatised  nar¬ 
rators.  The  former  are  always  and  the  latter  are  usually  distinct 
from  the  implied  author  who  is  responsible  for  their  creation. 

(fl)  The  Implied  Author  {the  author’s  ’second  self'). 

Even  the  novel  in  which  no  narrator  is  dramatised  creates  f 
an  implicit  picture  of  an  author  who  stands  behind  the  scenes,  ’ 
whether  as  stage-manager,  as  puppeteer,  or  as  an  indifferent 
God,  silently  paring  his  fingernails.  This  implied  author  is 
always  distinct  from  the  ‘real  man’ — whatever  we  may  take 
him  to  be — who  creates  a  superior  version  of  himself  as  he 
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creates  his  work;  any  successful  novel  makes  us  believe  in  an 
‘author’  who  amounts  to  a  kind  of  ‘second  self.  This  second 
self  is  usually  a  highly  refined  and  selected  version,  wiser,  more 
sensitive,  more  perceptive  than  any  real  man  could  be. 

In  so  far  as  a  novel  does  not  refer  directly  to  this  author, 
there  will  be  no  distinction  between  him  and  the  implied,  un¬ 
dramatized  narrator;  for  example,  in  Hemingway’s  The  Kil¬ 
lers  there  is  no  narrator  other  than  the  implicit  second  self 
that  Hemingway  creates  as  he  writes. 

{b)  Undramatised  Narrators. 

Stories  are  usually  not  as  rigorously  scenic  as  The  Killers; 
most  tales  are  presented  as  passing  through  the  consciousness 
of  a  teller,  whether  an  T’  or  a  ‘he’.  Even  in  drama  much  of 
what  we  are  given  is  narrated  by  someone,  and  we  are  often 
as  much  interested  in  the  effect  on  the  narrator’s  own  mind  and 
heart  as  we  are  in  learning  what  else  the  author  has  to  tell  us. 
When  Horatio  tells  of  his  first  encounter  with  the  ghost  in 
Hamlet,  his  own  character,  though  never  mentioned  explicitly 
as  part  of  the  narrative  event,  is  important  to  us  as  we  listen. 
In  fiction,  as  soon  as  we  encounter  an  ‘I’  we  are  conscious  of 
an  experiencing  mind  whose  views  of  the  experience  will  come 
between  us  and  the  event.  When  there  is  no  such  ‘1’,  as  in 
The  Killers,  the  inexperienced  reader  may  make  the  mistake 
of  thinking  that  the  story  comes  to  him  unmediated.  But  even 
the  most  naive  reader  must  recognise  that  something  mediating 
and  transforming  has  come  into  a  story  from  the  moment  that 
the  author  explicitly  places  a  narrator  into  the  tale,  even  if  he 
is  given  no  personal  characteristics  whatever. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  reading  faults  comes  from  a  naive 
identification  of  such  narrators  with  the  authors  who  create 
them.  But  in  fact  there  is  always  a  distinction,  even  though  the 
author  himself  may  not  have  been  aware  of  it  as  he  wrote.  The 
created  author,  the  ‘second  self’,  is  built  up  in  our  minds  from 
our  experience  with  all  of  the  elements  of  the  presented  story. 
When  one  of  those  elements  is  an  explicit  reference  to  an  ex¬ 
periencing  narrator,  our  view  of  the  author  is  derived  in  part 
from  our  notion  of  how  the  presented  ‘I’  relates  to  what  he 
claims  to  present.  Even  when  the  ‘I’  or  ‘he’  thus  created  is 
ostensibly  the  author  himself — Fielding,  Jane  Austen,  Dickens, 
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Meredith — we  can  always  distinguish  between  the  narrator  and 
the  created  author  who  presents  him.  But  though  the  dis¬ 
tinction  is  always  present,  it  is  usually  important  to  criticism 
only  when  the  narrator  is  explicitly  dramatised. 

(c)  Dramatised  Narrators. 

In  a  sense  even  the  most  reticent  narrator  has  been  ‘drama¬ 
tised’  as  soon  as  he  refers  to  himself  as  ‘I’,  or,  like  Flaubert, 
tells  us  that  ‘we’  were  in  the  classroom  when  Charles  Bovary 
entered.  But  many  novels  dramatise  their  narrators  with  great 
fullness.  In  some  works  the  narrator  becomes  a  major  person 
of  great  physical,  mental  and  moral  vividness  {Tristram 
Shandy,  Remembrance  of  Things  Past,  and  Dr.  Faustus);  in 
such  works  the  narrator  is  often  radically  different  from  the 
implied  author  who  creates  him,  and  whose  own  character  is 
built  up  in  our  minds  partly  by  the  way  in  which  the  narrator 
is  made  to  differ  from  him.  The  range  of  human  types  that 
have  been  dramatised  as  narrators  is  almost  as  great  as  the 
range  of  other  fictional  characters — one  must  say  ‘almost’  be¬ 
cause  there  are  some  characters  who  are  unqualified  to  narrate 
or  reflect  a  story. 

We  should  remind  ourselve;?  that  many  dramatised  narrators 
are  never  explicitly  labelled  a^  narrators  at  all.  In  a  sense,  every 
speech,  every  gesture,  narrr.tes;  most  works  contain  disguised 
narrators  who,  like  Moliere’s  raisonneurs,  are  used  to  tell  the 
audience  what  it  needs  to  know,  while  seeming  merely  to  act 
out  their  roles.  The  most  important  unacknowledged  narrators 
are  however,  the  third-person  ‘centres  of  consciousness’  through 
whom  authors  filter  their  narrative.  Whether  such  ‘reflectors’, 
as  James  sometimes  called  them,  arc  highly-polished,  lucid 
mirrors  reflecting  complex  mental  experience,  or  the  rather 
turbid,  sense-bound  ‘camera  eyes’  of  much  fiction  since  James, 
they  fill  precisely  the  function  of  avowed  narrators. 

‘Gabriel  had  not  gone  to  the  door  with  the  others.  He  was  in 
a  dark  part  of  the  hall  gazing  up  the  staircase.  A  woman 
was  standing  near  the  top  of  the  first  flight,  in  the  shadow 
also.  He  could  not  sec  her  face  but  he  could  sec  the  terra¬ 
cotta  and  salmon-pink  panels  of  her  skirt  which  the  shadow 
made  appear  black  and  white.  It  was  his  wife.  She  was 
leaning  on  the  banisters,  listening  to  something.  Gabriel  was 
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surprised  at  her  stillness  and  strained  his  ear  to  listen  also. 
But  he  could  hear  little  save  the  noise  of  laughter  and  dispute 
on  the  front  steps,  a  few  chords  struck  on  the  piano  and  a 
few  notes  of  a  man’s  voice  singing  ...  He  asked  himself  what 
is  a  woman  standing  on  the  stairs  in  the  shadow,  listening 
to  distant  music,  a  symbol  of.’ 

The  very  real  advantages  of  this  method,  for  some  purposes, 
have  been  a  dominant  note  in  modern  criticism.  Indeed,  so 
long  as  our  attention  is  on  such  qualities  as  naturalness  and 
vividness,  the  advantages  seem  overwhelming.  It  is  only  as  we 
break  out  of  the  fashionable  assumption  that  all  good  fiction 
seeks  these  qualities  in  the  same  degree  that  we  are  forced  to 
recognise  disadvantages.  The  third-person  reflector  is  only  one 
mode  among  many,  suitable  for  some  effects  but  cumbersome 
and  even  harmful  when  other  effects  are  desired. 

(3)  Among  dramatised  narrators,  whether  first-person  or 
third-person  reflectors,  there  are  mere  observers  (the  ‘I’  of  Tom 
Jones,  The  Egoist,  Troilus  and  Criseyde),  and  there  are  nar¬ 
rator-agents  who  produce  some  measurable  effect  on  the  course 
of  events  (ranging  from  the  minor  involvement  of  Nick  in  The 
Great  Gatsby  to  the  central  role  of  Tristram  Shandy,  Moll 
Flanders,  Huckleberry  Finn,  and — in  the  third-person — Paul 
Morel  in  Sons  and  Lovers).  Clearly  any  rules  we  might  discover 
about  observers  may  or  may  not  apply  to  narrator-agents,  yet 
the  distinction  is  seldom  made  in  talk  about  point-of-view. 

(4)  All  narrators  and  observers,  whether  first  or  third-person, 
can  relay  their  tales  to  us  primarily  as  scene  (‘The  Killers’,  The 
Aw\ward  Age),  primarily  as  summary  or  what  Lubbuck  called 
‘picture’  (Addison’s  almost  completely  non-scenic  tales  in  The 
Spectator)  or,  most  commonly,  as  a  combination  of  the  two. 

Like  Aristotle’s  distinction  between  dramatic  and  narrative 
manners,  the  somewhat  different  modern  distinction  between 
telling  and  showing  does  cover  the  ground.  But  the  trouble  is 
that  it  pays  for  broad  coverage  with  gross  imprecision.  Nar¬ 
rators  of  all  shapes  and  shades  must  either  report  dialogue 
alone  or  support  it  with  ‘stage  directions’  and  description  of 
setting.  But  when  we  think  of  the  radically  different  effect  of 
a  scene  reported  by  Huck  Finn  and  a  scene  reported  by  Poe’s 
Montresor,  we  see  that  the  quality  of  being  ‘scenic’  suggests 
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very  little  about  literary  effect.  And  compare  the  delightful 
summary  of  twelve  years  given  in  two  pages  of  Tom  Jones 
(III,  i),  with  the  tedious  showing  of  even  ten  minutes  of  un¬ 
curtailed  conversation  in  the  hands  of  a  Sartre  when  he  allows 
his  passion  for  ‘durational  realism’  to  dictate  a  scene  when 
summary  is  called  for.  We  can  only  conclude  that  the  contrast 
between  scene  and  summary,  between  showing  and  telling— 
indeed,  between  any  two  dialectical  terms  that  try  to  cover  so 
much  ground — is  not  prescriptive  or  normative  but  loosely  des¬ 
criptive  only.  And  as  description,  it  is  likely  to  tell  us  very 
little  until  we  specify  the  kind  of  narrator  who  is  providing  the 
scene  or  the  summary. 

(5)  Narrators  who  allow  themselves  to  tell  as  well  as  show 
vary  greatly  depending  on  the  amount  and  kind  of  commentary 
allowed  in  addition  to  a  direct  relating  of  events  in  scene  and 
summary.  Such  commentary  can,  of  course,  range  over  any 
aspect  of  human  experience,  and  it  can  be  related  to  the  main 
business  in  innumerable  ways  and  degrees.  To  treat  of  it  as  if 
it  were  somehow  a  single  device  is  to  ignore  important  dif¬ 
ferences  between  commentary  that  is  merely  ornamental, 
commentary  that  serves  a  rhetorical  purpose  but  is  not  part  of 
the  dramatic  structure,  and  commentary  that  is  integral  to  the 
dramatic  structure,  as  in  Tristram  Shandy. 

(6)  Cutting  across  the  distinction  between  observers  and 
narrator-agents  of  all  these  kinds  is  the  distinction  between 
self-conscious  narrators,  aware  of  themselves  as  writers  {Tom 
Jones,  Tristram  Shandy,  Barchester  Tourers,  The  Catcher  in  the 
Rye,  Remembrance  of  Things  Past,  Dr.  Faustus),  and  narrators 
or  observers  who  rarely  if  ever  discuss  their  writing  chores 
{Huckleberry  Finn)  or  who  seem  unaware  that  they  are  writing, 
thinking,  speaking,  or  ‘reflecting’  a  literary  work  (Camus’  The 
Stranger,  Lardner’s  Haircut,  Bellow’s  The  Victim). 

(7)  Whether  or  not  they  are  involved  in  the  action  as 
agents,  narrators  and  third-person  reflectors  differ  markedly 
according  to  the  degree  and  kind  of  distance  that  separates 
them  from  the  author,  the  reader,  and  the  other  characters  of 
the  story  they  relate  or  reflect.  Such  distance  is  often  discussed 
under  terms  like  ‘irony’,  or  ‘tone’,  but  our  experience  is  in  fact 
much  more  diverse  than  such  terms  are  likely  to  suggest. 
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‘Aesthetic  distance’  has  been  especially  popular  in  recent  years 
as  a  catch-all  term  for  any  lack  of  identification  between  the 
reader  and  the  various  norms  in  the  work.  But  surely  this 
useful  term  should  be  reserved  to  describe  the  degree  to  which 
the  reader  or  spectator  is  asked  to  forget  the  artificiality  of  the 
work  and  ‘lose  himself’  in  it;  whatever  makes  him  aware  that 
he  is  dealing  with  an  aesthetic  object  and  not  real  life  increases 
‘aesthetic  distance’,  in  this  sense.  What  I  am  dealing  with  is 
more  complex  and  more  difficult  to  describe,  and  it  includes 
‘aesthetic  distance’  as  one  of  its  elements. 

In  any  reading  experience  there  is  an  implied  dialogue  among 
author,  narrator,  the  other  characters,  and  the  reader.  Each  of 
the  four  can  range,  in  relation  to  each  of  the  others,  from 
identification  to  complete  opposition,  on  any  axis  of  value  or 
judgment;  moral,  intellectual,  aesthetic,  and  even  physical 
(does  the  reader  who  stammers  react  to  the  stammering  of  H.  C. 
Ear  wicker  as  I  do.?  Surely  not).  The  elements  usually  discussed 
under  ‘aesthetic  distance’  enter  in  of  course;  distance  in  time  and 
space,  differences  of  social  class  or  conventions  of  speech  or 
dress — these  and  many  others  serve  to  control  our  sense  that  we 
arc  dealing  with  an  aesthetic  object,  just  as  the  paper  moons 
and  other  unrealistic  stage  effects  of  some  modern  drama  have 
had  an  ‘alienation’  effect.  But  we  must  not  confuse  these  effects 
with  the  equally  important  effects  of  personal  beliefs  and 
qualities,  in  author,  narrator,  reader,  and  all  others  in  the  cast 
of  characters.  Though  we  cannot  hope  to  deal  with  all  of  the 
varieties  of  control  over  distance  that  narrative  technique  can 
achieve,  we  can  at  least  remind  ourselves  that  we  deal  here  with 
something  more  than  the  question  of  whether  the  author  at¬ 
tempts  to  maintain  or  destroy  the  illusion  of  reality. 

(a)  The  narrator  may  be  more  or  less  distant  from  the  implied 
author.  The  distance  may  be  moral  (Jason  vs.  Faulkner;  the 
barber  vs.  Lardner,  the  narrator  vs.  Fielding  in  Jonathan  Wild). 
It  may  be  intellectual  (Twain  and  Huck  Finn,  Sterne  and 
Tristram  Shandy  in  the  matter  of  bigotry  about  the  influence 
of  noses,  Richardson  and  Clarissa).  It  may  be  physical  or  tem¬ 
poral  :  most  authors  arc  distant  from  even  the  most  knowing 
narrator  in  that  they  presumably  know  how  ‘everything  turns 
out  in  the  end’;  and  so  on. 
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{b)  The  narrator  also  may  be  more  or  less  distant  from  the 
characters  in  the  story  he  tells.  He  may  differ,  for  example, 
morally,  intellectually  and  temporally  (the  mature  narrator  and 
his  younger  self  in  Great  Expectations  or  Redburn),  morally 
and  intellectually  (Fowler  the  narrator  and  Pyle  the  American 
in  Greene’s  The  Quiet  American,  both  departing  radically  from 
the  author’s  norms  but  in  different  direction^,  morally  and 
emotionally  (Maupassant’s  ‘The  Necklace’,  and  Huxley’s  ‘Nuns 
at  Luncheon’,  in  which  the  narrators  affect  less  emotional  in¬ 
volvement  than  Maupassant  and  Huxley  clearly  expect  from 
the  reader). 

(c)  The  narrator  may  be  more  or  less  distant  from  the 
reader’s  own  norms,  e.g.,  physically  and  emotionally  (Kafka’s 
The  Metamorphosis)',  morally  and  emotionally  (Pinkie  in 
Brighton  Roc\,  the  miser  in  Mauriac’s  Knot  of  Vipers;  the 
many  moral  degenerates  that  modern  fiction  has  managed  to 
make  into  convincing  human  beings). 

One  of  the  standard  sources  of  plot  in  modern  fiction — often 
advanced  in  the  name  of  repudiating  plot — is  the  portrayal  of 
narrators  whose  characteristics  change  in  the  course  of  the 
works  they  narrate.  Ever  since  Shakespeare  taught  the  modern 
world  what  the  Greeks  had  overlooked  in  neglecting  character 
change  (compare  Macbeth  and  Lear  with  Oedipus),  stories  of 
character  development  or  degeneration  have  become  more  and 
more  popular.  But  it  was  not  until  we  had  discovered  the  full 
uses  of  the  third-person  reflector  that  we  found  how  to  show  a 
narrator  changing  as  he  narrates.  The  mature  Pip,  in  Great 
Expectations,  is  presented  as  a  generous  man  whose  heart  is 
where  the  reader’s  is  supposed  to  be;  he  watches  his  young 
self  move  away  from  the  reader,  as  it  were,  and  then  back  again. 
But  the  third-person  reflector  can  be  shown,  technically  in  the 
past  tense  but  in  effect  present  before  our  eyes,  moving  toward 
or  away  from  values  that  the  reader  holds  dear.  The  twentieth- 
century  has  proceeded  almost  as  if  determined  to  work  out  all 
of  the  permutations  and  combinations  on  this  effect :  start  far 
and  end  near;  start  near  and  end  far;  start  far,  move  close, 
but  lose  the  prize  and  end  far;  start  near,  like  Pip,  move 
away  but  see  the  light  and  return  close;  start  far  and  move 
farther  (many  modern  ‘tragedies’  are  so  little  tragic  because 
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c  the  hero  is  too  distant  from  us  at  the  beginning  for  us  to  care 
that  he  is,  like  Macbeth,  even  further  at  the  end);  start  near 
d  and  end  nearer  ...  I  can  think  of  no  theoretical  possibilities 

y  that  haven’t  been  tried;  anyone  who  has  read  widely  in  modern 

n  fiction  can  fill  in  examples. 

n  {d)  The  implied  author  may  be  more  or  less  distant  from  the 
d  reader.  The  distance  may  be  intellectual  (the  implied  author  of 

s  Tristram  Shandy,  not  of  course  to  be  identified  with  Tristram, 

1-  is  more  interested  in  and  knows  more  about  recondite  classical 

a  lore  than  any  of  his  readers),  moral  (the  works  of  Sade),  and  so 

on.  From  the  author’s  viewpoint,  a  successful  reading  of  his 
c  book  will  reduce  to  zero  the  distance  between  the  essential 
s  norms  of  his  implied  author  and  the  norms  of  the  postulated 

1  reader.  Often  enough  there  is  very  little  distance  to  begin  with; 

:  Jane  Austen  does  not  have  to  convince  us  that  pride  and  pre- 

)  I  judice  are  undesirable.  A  bad  book,  on  the  other  hand,  is  often 
a  book  whose  implied  author  clearly  asks  that  we  judge  ac- 
I  cording  to  norms  we  cannot  accept. 

f  i  (e)  The  implied  author  (and  reader)  may  be  more  or  less 
:  distant  from  other  characters,  ranging  from  Jane  Austen’s  com- 

I  plete  approval  of  Jane  Fairfjpc  in  Emma  to  her  contempt  for 
r  [  Wickham  in  Pride  and  Prejudice.  The  complexity  that  marks 
I  our  pleasure  in  all  significant  literature  can  be  seen  by  con- 
I  trasting  the  kinds  of  distance  in  these  two  situations.  In  Emma, 

1  the  narrator  is  non-committal  toward  Jane  Fairfax,  though  there 

I  i  is  no  sign  of  disapproval.  The  author  can  be  inferred  as  ap- 
t  proving  of  her  almost  completely.  But  the  chief  reflector, 
\  Emma,  who  has  the  largest  share  of  the  job  of  narration, 

[  is  definitely  disapproving  of  Jane  Fairfax  for  most  of  the 

way.  In  Pride  and  Prejudice,  on  the  other  hand,  the  narrator  is 
non<ommittal  toward  Wickham  for  as  long  as  possible,  hoping 
I  to  mystify  us;  the  author  is  secretly  disapproving;  and  the  chief 
»  reflector,  Elizabeth,  is  definitely  approving  for  the  first  half  of 
I  the  book. 

I  It  is  obvious  that  on  each  of  these  scales  my  examples  do  not 
begin  to  cover  the  possibilities.  What  we  call  ‘involvement’  or 
‘sympathy’  or  ‘identification’,  is  usually  made  up  of  many 
reactions  to  author,  narrators,  observers,  and  other  characters. 
And  narrators  may  differ  from  their  authors  or  readers  in 
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various  kinds  of  involvement  or  detachment,  ranging  from 
deep  personal  concern  (Nick  in  The  Great  Gatsby,  MacKellar 
in  The  Master  of  Ballantrae,  Zeitblom  in  Dr.  Faustus)  to  a 
bland  or  mildly  amused  or  merely  curious  detachment 
(Waugh’s  Decline  and  Fall). 

In  talk  about  point-of-view  in  fiction,  the  most  seriously 
neglected  of  these  kinds  of  distance  is  that  between  the  fallible 
or  unreliable  narrator  and  the  implied  author  who  carries  the 
reader  with  him  as  against  the  narrator.  If  the  reason  for  dis¬ 
cussing  point-of-view  is  to  find  how  it  relates  to  literary  effects, 
then  surely  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  of  the  narrator 
are  more  important  to  our  judgment  than  whether  he  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  ‘I’  or  ‘he’,  or  whether  he  is  privileged  or  limited, 
and  so  on.  If  he  is  discovered  to  be  untrustworthy,  then  the 
total  effect  of  the  work  he  relays  to  us  is  transformed. 

Our  terminology  for  this  kind  of  distance  in  narrators  is 
almost  hopelessly  inadequate.  For  lack  of  better  terms,  I  shall 
call  a  narrator  reliable  when  he  speaks  for  or  acts  in  accordance 
with  the  norms  of  the  work  (which  is  to  say,  the  implied 
author’s  norms),  unreliable  when  he  does  not.  It  is  true  that 
most  of  the  great  reliable  narrators  indulge  in  large  amounts  of 
incidental  irony,  and  they  are  thus  ‘unreliable’  in  the  sense  of 
being  potentially  deceptive.  But  difficult  irony  is  not  sufficient 
to  make  a  narrator  unreliable.  We  should  reserve  the  term 
unreliable  for  those  narrators  who  are  presented  as  if  they 
spoke  throughout  for  the  norms  of  the  book  and  who  do  not 
in  fact  do  so.  Unreliability  is  not  ordinarily  a  matter  of  lying, 
although  deliberately  deceptive  narrators  have  been  a  major 
resource  of  some  modern  novelists  (Camus’  The  Fall,  Caldcr 
Willingham’s  Natural  Child,  etc.).  It  is  most  often  a  matter  of 
what  James  calls  inconscience',  the  narrator  is  mistaken,  or  he 
pretends  to  qualities  which  the  author  denies  him.  Or,  as  in 
Huckleberry  Finn,  the  narrator  claims  to  be  naturally  wicked 
while  the  author  silently  praises  his  virtues,  as  it  were,  behind 
his  back. 

Unreliable  narrators  thus  differ  markedly  depending  on  how 
far  and  in  what  direction  they  depart  from  their  author’s  norms; 
the  older  term  ‘tone’,  like  the  currently  fashionable  ‘distance’, 
covers  many  effects  that  we  should  distinguish.  Some  narrators. 
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like  Barry  Lyndon,  are  placed  as  far  ‘away’  from  author  and 
reader  as  possible,  in  respect  to  every  virtue  except  a  kind  of 
interesting  vitality.  Some,  like  Fleda  Vetch,  the  reflector  in 
lames’s  The  Spoils  of  Poynton,  come  close  to  representing  the 
author’s  ideal  of  taste,  judgment,  and  moral  sense.  All  of  them 
make  stronger  demands  on  the  reader’s  powers  of  inference 
than  does  reliable  narration. 

(8)  Both  reliable  and  unreliable  narrators  can  be  isolated, 
unsupported  or  uncorrected  by  other  narrators  (Gully  Jimson 
in  The  Horse’s  Mouth,  Henderson  in  Bellow’s  Henderson  the 
Rain  King)  or  supported  or  corrected  {The  Sound  and  the 
Fury).  Sometimes  it  is  almost  impossible  to  infer  whether  or  to 
what  degree  a  narrator  is  fallible;  sometimes  explicit  cor¬ 
roborating  or  conflicting  testimony  makes  the  inference  easy. 
Support  or  correction  differs  radically,  it  should  be  noted,  de- 
I  pending  on  whether  it  is  provided  from  within  the  action,  so 
I  that  the  narrator-agent  might  benefit  (Faulkner’s  Intruder  in 

I  the  Dust)  or  is  simply  provided  externally,  to  help  the  reader 
correct  or  reinforce  his  own  views  as  against  the  narrator  s 
(Graham  Green’s  The  Power  and  the  Glory).  Obviously  the 
»  effects  of  isolation  will  be  radically  different  in  the  two  cases. 

(9)  Observers  and  narrator-agents,  whether  self-conscious  or 
I  not,  reliable  or  not,  commenting  or  silent,  isolated  or  supported, 
can  be  either  privileged  to  know  what  could  not  be  learned  by 
strictly  natural  means  or  limited  to  realistic  vision  and  in¬ 
ference.  Complete  privilege  is  what  we  usually  call  omniscience. 
But  there  are  many  kinds  of  privilege  and  very  few  ‘omniscient’ 
narrators  are  allowed  to  know  or  show  as  much  as  their  authors 
know. 

We  need  a  good  study  of  the  varieties  of  limitation  and  their 
function.  Some  limitations  are  only  temporary,  or  even  playful, 
like  the  ignorance  Fielding  sometimes  imposes  on  his  ‘F  (as 
when  he  doubts  his  own  powers  of  narration  and  invokes  the 
Muses  for  aid,  e.g.  Tom  Jones  XIII,  i).  Some  are  more  nearly 
i  permanent  but  subject  to  momentary  relaxation,  like  the  gener¬ 
ally  limited,  humanly  realistic  Ishmael  in  Moby  Dic\,  who 
^  can  yet  break  through  his  human  limitations  when  the  story 
^  requires  (‘  “He  waxes  brave,  but  nevertheless  obeys;  most  care- 
t  ful  bravery  that!”  murmured  Ahab’ — with  no  one  present  to 
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report  to  the  narrator.)  And  some  are  confined  to  what  their 
literal  condition  would  allow  them  to  know  (first  person,  Huck 
Finn;  third  person,  Miranda  and  Laura  in  Katherine  Anne 
Porter’s  stories). 

The  most  important  single  privilege  is  that  of  obtaining  an 
inside  view,  because  of  the  rhetorical  power  that  such  a  privilege 
conveys  upon  a  narrator.  A  curious  ambiguity  in  our  notions  of 
‘omniscience’  is  ordinarily  hidden  by  our  terminology.  Many 
modern  works  that  we  usually  classify  as  narrated  dramatically, 
with  everything  relayed  to  us  through  the  limited  views  of  the 
characters,  postulate  fully  as  much  omniscience  in  the  silent 
author  as  Fielding  claims  for  himself.  Our  roving  visitation 
into  the  minds  of  sixteen  characters  in  Faulkner’s  As  I  Lay 
Dying,  seeing  nothing  but  what  those  minds  contain,  may  seem 
in  one  sense  not  to  depend  on  an  omniscient  narrator.  But  this 
method  is  omniscience  with  teeth  in  it:  the  implied  author 
demands  our  absolute  faith  in  his  powers  of  divination.  Wc 
must  never  for  a  moment  doubt  that  he  knows  everything  about 
each  of  these  sixteen  minds,  or  that  he  has  chosen  correctly 
how  much  to  show  of  each.  In  short  the  choice  of  the  most 
rigorously  limited  point-of-view  is  really  no  escape  from  om¬ 
niscience — the  true  narrator  is  as  ‘unnaturally’  all-knowing  as 
he  ever  was.  If  evident  artificiality  were  a  fault — which  it  is  not 
— modern  narration  would  be  as  faulty  as  Trollope’s. 

Another  way  of  suggesting  the  same  ambiguity  is  to  look 
closely  at  the  concept  of  ‘dramatic’  story-telling.  The  author 
can  present  his  characters  in  a  dramatic  situation  without  in  the 
least  presenting  them  in  what  we  normally  think  of  as  a 
dramatic  manner.  When  Joseph  Andrews,  who  has  been 
stripped  and  beaten  by  thieves,  is  overtaken  by  a  stage<oach, 
Fielding  presents  the  scene  in  what  by  some  modern  standards 
must  seem  an  inconsistent  and  undramatic  mode.  ‘The  poor 
wretch,  who  lay  motionless  a  long  time,  just  began  to  recover 
his  senses  as  a  stage-coacn  came  by.  The  postilion  hearing  a 
man’s  groans,  stopped  his  horses,  and  told  the  coachman,  he 
was  certain  there  was  a  dead  man  lying  in  the  ditch  ...  A  lady, 
who  heard  what  the  postilion  said,  and  likewise  heard  the 
groan,  called  eagerly  to  the  coachman  to  stop  and  see  what  was 
the  matter.  Upon  which  he  bid  the  postilion  alight,  and  look 
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into  the  ditch.  He  did  so,  and  returned,  “That  there  was  a  man 
sitting  upright,  as  naked  as  ever  he  was  born”.  ’  There  follows 
a  splendid  description,  hardly  meriting  the  name  of  scene,  in 
which  the  selfish  reactions  of  each  passenger  are  recorded.  A 
young  lawyer  points  out  that  they  might  be  legally  liable  if 
they  refuse  to  take  Joseph  up.  ‘These  words  had  a  sensible 
effect  on  the  coachman,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
person  who  spoke  them;  and  the  old  gendeman  above  men¬ 
tioned,  thinking  the  naked  man  would  afford  him  frequent 
opportunities  of  showing  his  wit  to  the  lady,  offered  to  join 
with  the  company  in  giving  a  mug  of  beer  for  his  fare;  till 
partly  alarmed  by  the  threats  of  the  one,  and  partly  by  the 
promises  of  the  other,  and  being  perhaps  a  little  moved  with 
cwnpassion  at  the  poor  creature’s  condition,  who  stood  bleeding 
and  shivering  with  the  cold,  he  at  length  agreed’.  Once  Joseph 
is  in  the  coach,  the  same  kind  of  indirect  reporting  of  the  ‘scene’ 
continues,  with  frequent  excursions,  however  superficial,  into 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  assembly  of  fools  and  knaves,  and 
occasional  guesses  when  complete  knowledge  seems  inadvisable. 
If  to  be  dramatic  is  to  show  characters  dramatically  engaged 
with  each  other,  motive  clashing  with  motive,  the  outcome  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  resolution  of  motives,  then  this  scene  is 
dramatic.  But  if  it  is  to  give  the  impression  that  the  story  is 
taking  place  by  itself,  with  the  characters  existing  in  a  dramatic 
relationship  vis-a-vis  the  spectator,  unmediated  by  a  narrator 
and  decipherable  only  through  inferential  matching  of  word 
to  word  and  word  to  deed,  then  this  is  a  relatively  undramatic 
scene. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  author  can  present  a  character  in  this 
latter  kind  of  dramatic  relationship  with  the  reader  without 
involving  that  character  in  any  internal  drama  at  all.  Many 
lyric  poems  are  dramatic  in  this  sense  and  totally  undramatic  in 
any  other.  ‘That  is  no  country  for  old  men — ’  Who  says? 
Yeats,  or  his  ‘mask’,  says.  To  whom?  To  us.  How  do  we  know 
that  it  is  Yeats  and  not  some  character  as  remote  from  him  as 
Caliban  is  remote  from  Browning  in  ‘Caliban  upon  Setebos’? 
We  infer  it  as  the  dramatised  statement  unfolds;  the  need  for 
the  inference  is  what  makes  the  lyric  dramatic  in  this  sense. 
Caliban,  in  short,  is  dramatic  in  two  senses;  he  is  in  a  dramatic 
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situation  with  other  characters  and  he  is  in  a  dramatic  situation 
over-against  us.  Yeats,  or  if  we  prefer  ‘Yeats’  mask’,  is  dramatic 
in  only  one  sense.  j 

The  ambiguities  of  the  word  dramatic  are  even  more  com¬ 
plicated  in  fiction  that  attempts  to  dramatise  states  of  conscious¬ 
ness  directly.  Is  A  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a  Young  Man 
dramatic.^  In  some  respects,  yes.  We  are  not  told  about  Stephen. 
He  is  placed  on  the  stage  before  us,  acting  out  his  destiny  with 
only  disguised  helps  or  comments  from  his  author.  But  it  is 
not  his  actions  that  are  dramatised  directly,  not  his  speech  that 
we  hear  unmediated.  What  is  dramatised  is  his  mental  record 
of  everything  that  happens.  We  see  his  consciousness  at  work 
on  the  world.  Sometimes  what  it  records  is  itself  dramatic,  as 
when  Stephen  observes  himself  in  a  scene  with  other  characters. 
But  the  report  itself,  the  internal  record,  is  dramatic  in  the 
second  sense  only.  The  report  we  are  given  of  what  goes  on  in 
Stephen’s  mind  is  a  monologue  uninvolved  in  any  modifying 
dramatic  context.  And  it  is  an  infallible  report,  even  less  subject 
to  critical  doubts  than  the  typical  Elizabethan  soliloquy.  Wc 
accept,  by  convention,  the  claim  that  what  is  reported  as  going 
on  in  Stephen’s  mind  really  goes  on  there,  or  in  other  words, 
that  Joyce  knows  how  Stephen’s  mind  works.  ‘The  equation  of 
the  page  of  his  scribbler  began  to  spread  out  a  widening  tail, 
eyed  and  starred  like  a  peacock’s;  and,  when  the  eyes  and  stars 
of  its  indices  had  been  eliminated,  began  slowly  to  fold  itself 
together  again.  The  indices  appearing  and  disappearing  were 
eyes  opening  and  closing;  the  eyes  opening  and  closing  were 
stars  .  .  .  ’  Who  says  so?  Not  Stephen,  but  the  omniscient,  in¬ 
fallible  author.  The  report  is  direct,  and  it  is  clearly  unmodified 
by  any  ‘dramatic’  context — that  is,  unlike  a  speech  in  a  dramatic 
scene,  we  do  not  suspect  that  the  report  has  here  been  in  any 
way  aimed  at  an  effect  on  anyone  but  the  reader.  We  arc  thus 
in  a  dramatic  relation  with  Stephen  only  in  a  limited  sense— 
the  sense  in  which  a  lyrical  poem  is  dramatic. 

Indeed  if  we  compare  the  act  of  reporting  in  Tom  Jones  with 
the  act  of  reporting  in  Portrait,  the  former  is  in  one  sense  con¬ 
siderably  more  dramatic;  Fielding  dramatises  himself  and  his 
telling,  and  even  though  he  is  essentially  reliable  we  must  be 
constantlv  on  our  toes  in  comparing  word  to  word  and  word  to 
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latioQ  deed.  ‘It  is  an  observation  sometimes  made,  that  to  indicate  our 
matic  idea  of  a  simple  fellow,  we  say,  he  is  easily  to  be  seen  through : 

I  nor  do  I  believe  it  a  more  improper  denotation  of  simple  book, 
com-  Instead  of  applying  this  to  any  particular  performance,  we 
cious-  choose  rather  to  remark  the  contrary  in  this  history,  where  the 
Man  scene  opens  itself  by  small  degrees;  and  he  is  a  sagacious  reader 
phen.  who  can  see  two  chapters  before  him.’  Our  running  battle  to 
with  keep  up  with  these  incidental  ironies  in  Fielding’s  narration  is 
:  it  is  matched,  in  Portrait,  with  an  act  of  absolute,  unquestioning 
1  tha  :  credulity. 

ecord  j  We  should  note  finally  that  the  author  who  eschews  both 
work  forms  of  artificiality,  both  the  traditional  omniscience  and  the 
ic,  a  modern  manipulation  of  inside  views,  confining  himself  to 
cters.  ‘objective’  surfaces  only,  is  not  necessarily  identical  with  the 
1  the  ‘undramatised  author’  under  (2)  above.  In  The  Atvkward  Age, 
on  in  for  example,  James  allows  himself  to  comment  frequently, 
fying  [  but  only  to  conjecture  about  the  meaning  of  surfaces;  the 
ibjcct  I  author  is  dramatised,  but  dramatised  as  partially  ignorant  of 
.  We  f  what  is  happening. 

^oing  (10)  Finally,  narrators  who  provide  inside  views  differ  in  the 
ords,  depth  and  the  axis  of  their  plunge.  Boccaccio  can  give  inside 
on  of  I  views,  but  they  are  extremely  shallow.  Jane  Austen  goes  rela- 
:  tail,  tively  deep  morally,  but  scarcely  skims  the  surface  psycho¬ 
stars  logically.  All  authors  of  stream-of-consciousness  narration 
itself  attempt  to  go  deep  psychologically,  but  some  of  them  deliber- 
were  I  ately  remain  shallow  in  the  moral  dimension.  We  should  re- 
werc  j  mind  ourselves  that  any  sustained  inside  view,  of  whatever 
t,  in-  L  depth,  temporarily  turns  the  character  whose  mind  is  shown 
lihed  into  a  narrator;  inside  views  are  thus  subject  to  variations  in  all 
Tiatic  of  the  qualities  we  have  described  above,  and  most  importantly 
i  any  in  the  degree  of  unreliability.  Generally  speaking,  the  deeper 
thus  our  plunge,  the  more  unreliability  we  will  accept  without  loss  of 
ISC—  1  sympathy.  The  whole  question  of  how  inside  views  and  moral 
[  sympathy  interrelate  has  been  seriously  neglected, 
with  f  Narration  is  an  art,  not  a  science,  but  this  does  not  mean  that 
con-  i  we  are  necessarily  doomed  to  fail  when  we  attempt  to  formulate 
d  his  !  principles  about  it.  There  are  systematic  elements  in  every  art, 
St  bf  '  and  criticism  of  fiction  can  never  avoid  the  responsibility  of 
rd  to  ■  trying  to  explain  technical  successes  and  failures  by  reference  to 
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general  principles.  But  the  question  is  that  of  where  the  general 
principles  are  to  be  found.  Fiction,  the  novel,  point-of-view— 
these  terms  are  not  in  fact  subject  to  the  kind  of  definition  that 
alone  makes  critical  generalisations  and  rules  meaningful.  A 
given  technique  cannot  be  judged  according  to  its  service  to 
‘the  novel’,  or  ‘fiction’,  but  only  according  to  its  success  in 
particular  works  or  kinds  of  work. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  hear  practising  novelists  report  that 
they  have  never  had  help  from  critics  about  point-of-view.  In 
dealing  with  point-of-view  the  novelist  must  always  deal  with  ] 
the  individual  work :  which  particular  character  shall  tell  this 
particular  story,  or  part  of  a  story,  with  what  precise  degree  of 
reliability,  privilege,  freedom  to  comment,  and  so  on.  Shall 
he  be  given  dramatic  vividness?  Even  if  the  novelist  has  de¬ 
cided  on  a  narrator  who  will  fit  one  of  the  critic’s  classifications 
— ‘omniscient’,  ‘first-person’,  ‘limited  omniscient’,  ‘objective’, 
‘roving’,  ‘effaced’,  and  so  on — his  troubles  have  just  begun.  He 
simply  cannot  find  answers  to  his  immediate,  precise,  practical 
problems  by  referring  to  statements  that  the  ‘omniscient  is  the 
most  flexible  method’,  or  ‘the  objective  the  most  rapid  or  vivid’, 
or  whatever.  Even  the  soundest  of  generalisations  at  this  level 
will  be  of  little  use  to  him  in  his  page-by-page  progress  through 
his  novel.  As  Henry  James’s  detailed  records  show,  the  novelist 
discovers  his  narrative  technique  as  he  tries  to  achieve  for  his 
readers  the  potentialities  of  his  developing  idea.  The  majority 
of  his  choices  are  consequently  choices  of  degree,  not  kind.  To 
decide  that  your  narrator  shall  not  be  omniscient  decides 
practically  nothing.  The  hard  question  is,  just  how  inconscient 
shall  he  be?  To  decide  that  you  will  use  first-person  narration 
decides  again  almost  nothing.  What  kind  of  first-person?  How 
fully  characterised?  How  much  aware  of  himself  as  a  narrator? 
How  reliable?  How  much  confined  to  realistic  inference,  how 
far  privileged  to  go  beyond  realism?  At  what  points  shall  he 
speak  truth  and  at  what  points  utter  no  judgment  or  even  utter 
falsehood?* 

There  are  no  doubt  }{inds  of  effect  to  which  the  author 
can  refer — e.g.,  if  he  wants  to  make  a  scene  more  amusing, 
poignant,  vivid,  or  ambiguous,  or  if  he  wants  to  make  a  charac¬ 
ter  more  sympathetic  or  more  convincing,  such-and-such  prac- 
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ticcs  may  be  indicated.  But  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  his  search 
(or  help  in  his  decisions,  he  should  find  the  practice  of  his  peers 
more  helpful  than  the  abstract  rules  of  the  textbooks :  the  sen- 
ritivc  author  who  reads  the  great  novels  finds  in  them  a  store¬ 
house  of  precise  examples,  examples  of  how  this  effect,  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  all  other  possible  effects,  was  heightened  by  the 
proper  narrative  choice.  In  dealing  with  the  tyes  of  narration, 
the  critic  must  always  limp  behind,  referring  constantly  to  the 
varied  practice  which  alone  can  correct  his  temptations  to  over- 
generalise. 

Rome 

T  try  to  deal  with  some  of  these  questions  in  The  Rhetoric 
of  Fiction,  to  be  published  this  autumn  by  the  University  of 
Chicago  Press.  This  article  is  an  expanaed  version  of  one 
chapter  from  that  book. 
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Editorial  Commentary:  The  First  Ten  Years 

SO  Essays  in  Criticism  has  achieved  its  decade.  What  the  fact 
of  our  survival  proves  about  our  fitness  to  survive  is,  of  course, 
another  matter.  For  the  record,  however,  I  can  report — with  as 
much  surprise  as  gratification — that  in  every  one  of  the  first 
ten  years  the  journal’s  income,  from  subscriptions,  over-the- 
counter  sales  and  advertisements,  has  always  exceeded  its  ex¬ 
penditure.  The  average  annual  profit  has  in  fact  been  round 
about  ^^150,  which  is  shared  equally  between  the  publisher  and 
the  editors.  Thanks  to  this,  a  nice  reserve  has  now  been  built 
up  that  should  carry  us  through  a  lean  year  or  two  (if  they 
come),  and  if  eventually  Essays  in  Criticism  closes  down  annual 
subscribers  can  now  count  on  being  reimbursed  the  unexpired 
portion  of  their  guineas.  Meanwhile  our  profits  will  be  used  to 
expand  the  size  of  Essays  in  Criticism ^  an  urgent  job  if  we  arc 
ever  to  reduce  the  queue  of  articles  awaiting  publication.  (On 
the  present  size  of  the  queue  intending  contributors  should 
consult  the  sad  but  necessary  note  on  the  inside  of  our  front 
cover.)  Throughout  this  whole  period  not  one  penny  has  been 
received  or  requested  by  way  of  subsidy.  We  are  in  nobody’s 
pay — except,  I  suppose,  our  subscribers’,  who  are  fortunately 
for  us  so  dispersed  round  the  world  that  they  could  not  exert 
a  very  direct  pressure  on  editorial  policy  if  they  wanted  to.  On 
the  other  hand,  nobody  is  in  our  pay;  I  can  only  think  of  four 
articles  which  have  been  rewarded,  more  or  less  inadequately, 
in  hard  cash  during  the  whole  of  Essays  in  Criticism' %  existence. 

A  short  statement  of  editorial  policy  was  circulated  in  1950 
and  1951.  Though  by  no  means  a  manifesto,  the  statement  pro¬ 
claimed  certain  allegiances — to  Oxford,  to  Matthew  Arnold, 
and  in  particular  to  the  scholar-critic’s  discipline  as  one  existing 
in  its  own  right.  The  specific  contemporary  stools  between 
which  we  proposed  not  to  fall  were  Scrutiny,  the  Cambridge 
organ  of  criticism  without  scholarship  (but  the  criticism  was 
often  very  good),  and  the  Review  of  English  Studies,  a  London- 
based  eminence  grise  that  typified  the  specialised  fact-finding 
then  passing  as  scholarship  (R.E.S.  is  more  humane  now).  A 
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more  elaborate  statement  of  policy  appeared  under  my  name — 
with  the  general  approval  of  the  Editorial  Board — a  year  or 
two  later  as  ‘The  Function  of  Criticism  at  the  Present  Time’. 
The  line  was : 

(i)  most  of  the  best  modern  criticism  is  often  irrespon¬ 
sible  (examples  from  I.  A.  Richards,  C.  S.  Lewis,  William 
Empson  and  John  Crowe  Ransom); 

(ii)  the  irresponsibility,  so  far  as  it  expresses  itself  intel¬ 
lectually,  seems  to  be  traceable  to  neglect,  ignorance  or  de¬ 
fiance  of  the  literary  contexts  of  the  works  discussed; 

(iii)  to  appreciate  literary  contexts  normally  demands  some 
familiarity  and  sympathy  with  the  relevant  social  contexts 
too. 

If  unexciting  the  doctrine  was,  I  think,  sound.  It  was  at  any 
rate  supported  by  a  barrage  of  texts  from  Matthew  Arnold. 

What  is  Essays  in  Criticism's  position  today?  If  Cambridge  is 
silent,  there  are  now  two  new  journals  in  the  English  critical 
arena,  the  Critical  Quarterly  and  the  Review  of  English  Litera¬ 
ture,  whose  advent  it  would  be  churlish  not  to  welcome.  But 
both  the  newcomers  prefer  short  articles,  both  tend  to  be  use¬ 
fully  informative  rather  than  severely  critical  in  Scrutiny's 
sense  of  the  word,  both  give  me  the  impression  (I  may  be 
wrong)  of  a  disinclination  to  follow  a  literary  argument 
whithersoever  it  may  lead.  As  compared  with  their  American 
equivalents — especially  the  Kenyon,  the  Hudson,  the  Partisan 
and  the  Sewanee — the  Critical  Quarterly  and  the  Review  of 
English  Literature  seem  theoretical  lightweights,  accomplished 
and  of  course  deliberate  lightweights.  Perhaps  the  era  of  the 
heavyweight  journal  has  passed  in  this  country?  Perhaps  we 
should  all  lower  our  intellectual  sights? 

I  hope  not,  and  in  that  hope  Essays  in  Criticism  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  print  substantial  articles,  long  reviews  and  long  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  ‘Critical  Forum’.  Somebody  once  said  that  no 
point  really  worth  making  can  be  made  in  less  than  five  thou¬ 
sand  words.  The  precise  figure  may  be  in  doubt,  but  one  sees 
what  is  meant. 

It  would  be  nice  to  be  able  to  propose  a  slogan  for  the  second 
decade.  The  one  I  am  inclined  to  favour  is  ‘Good  English’ — 
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which  could,  I  suppose,  be  paraphrased  the  best  English  words 
in  the  best  English  order.  The  disintegration  of  the  King’s  Eng¬ 
lish  into  what  is  not  Non-U  (which  turn  out  to  be  B.B.C. 
English)  sets  a  challenge  which  had  better  be  met  in  the  open. 
It  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  accent  or  pronunciation  for 
an  obvious  reason:  nowadays  the  best  contemporary  English 
words  are  to  be  found  in  print  and  not  in  speech.  (If  a  good 
speaker  survives,  it  is  as  a  prodigy  rather  than  a  model;  we  do 
not  imitate  Sir  Winston,  we  mimic  him.) 

Who  then  are  the  founts  of  Good  English  to-day?  I  was 
surprised  to  learn  in  two  recent  issues  of  the  New  Statesman 
that  the  best  English  being  written  just  now  was  by  Evelyn 
Waugh.  (The  testimonial  came  from  Kingsley  Martin  and 
Paul  Johnson.)  Is  Waugh’s  prose  as  good  as  all  that?  I  must 
say  I  had  never  suspected  it.  We  were  undergraduates  together 
at  Oxford,  distant  and  rather  uncordial  acquaintances,  and 
Waugh’s  prose  style  has  always  seemed  to  me  sound  Oxford 
prose — less  mannered  than  that  of  Graham  Greene  and  Peter 
Quennell,  who  were  of  the  same  undergraduate  generation,  or 
Aldous  Huxley’s,  who  preceded  us  by  a  few  years — but  not  by 
any  means  the  real  Go^  English  (which  for  me  is  in  the  line 
of  descent  from  Swift  and  so  tends  towards  Shaw’s  prefaces  or 
Orwell). 

The  most  difficult  problem  of  all  is  the  American  one.  In  so 
far  as  the  language  we  write  is  the  same  language  as  that 
written  in  the  United  States,  the  balance  of  authority  (the 
‘King’  in  the  King’s  English)  is  bound  sooner  or  later  to  cross 
the  Atlantic.  Money,  population,  world-power  are  bound  to 
call  the  tunc.  The  astonishing  thing  is  that  the  encroachments 
so  far  have  been  so  few.  The  all-powerful  Departments  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  with  their  strangle-hold  on  the  universally  compulsory 
Freshman  English,  have  apparently  been  able  to  slow  down  the 
inevitable  linguistic  tide.  But  the  omens  arc  clear  enough.  The 
admiration  accorded  to  such  rebels  against  Good  English  as 
Pound,  Stevens,  Cummings,  Blackmur  and  Hart  Crane — I 
select  at  random,  and  the  list  should  perhaps  include  Henry 
James  and  T.  S.  Eliot  too — must  have  linguistic  repercussion. 
No  doubt,  indeed,  the  Beats  are  the  whirlwind  that  their  elders 
sowed. 
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The  topic  stretches  out  in  all  directions.  Essays  in  Criticism 
has  no  nostrum  to  sell  to  King  Canute.  American  contributions 
will  still  be  welcome,  however,  though  perhaps  a  httle  less 
welcome  than  those  from  nearer  home.  Some  years  ago,  when 
I  had  received  a  characteristic  article  from  Kenneth  Burke,  I 
wrote  to  ask  him  if  I  might  translate  it  into  English.  I  shall 
never  forget  his  reply.  After  the  first  fury  had  subsided,  he 
wrote  back,  he  asked  himself  ‘Why  not?’  ‘Go  ahead,’  he  said. 
So  I  did  translate  it  into  English,  and  in  due  course  Burke 
reported  that  on  consideration  he  had  decided  he  greatly  pre¬ 
ferred  it  my  way.  The  infuriating  thing  about  Americans  is 
that,  though  they  may  not  speak  or  write  particularly  good 
English,  they  are  so  much  nicer  than  we  arc. 


F.  W.  Bateson 
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Review  Article 

STUART  CYMBELINE 

The  New  Shakespeare :  Cymbeline.  Edited  by  J.  C.  Maxwell. 
Cambridge  University  Press,  i8s. 

JOHNSON  had  this  to  say  about  Cymbeline : 

This  play  has  many  just  sentiments,  some  natural  dialogues, 
and  some  pleasing  scenes,  but  they  are  obtained  at  the 
expense  of  much  incongruity. 

To  remark  the  folly  of  the  fiction,  the  absurdity  of  the 
conduct,  the  confusion  of  the  names  and  manners  of  dif¬ 
ferent  times,  and  the  impossibility  of  the  events  in  any 
system  of  life,  were  to  waste  criticism  upon  unresisting  im- 
becillity,  upon  faults  too  evident  for  detection,  and  too 
gross  for  aggravation. 

The  editor  of  the  New  Cambridge  Cymbeline^  Mr.  J.  C.  Max¬ 
well,  after  quoting  this  passage,  is  willing  to  concede  something 
to  Johnson ; 

Is  it  enough  to  say  that  most  of  these  ‘faults’  are  of  the 
essence  of  romance  and  that  Johnson  did  not  understand 
romance?  That  would  be  too  easy  a  way  out:  it  is  hard  to 
deny  an  ‘incongruity’  that  goes  beyond  the  mere  factual 
anachronisms  and  confusions  that  Johnson  refers  to;  and 
it  is  perfectly  possible  to  combine  an  enthusiastic  admira¬ 
tion  for  others  among  the  Last  Plays  with  strong  mis¬ 
givings  about  Cymbeline. 

And  he  proceeds,  in  his  Introduction,  to  justify  the  play  in 
terms  of  its  theatrical  effectiveness  and  to  draw  upon  Granville- 
Barker’s  analysis  of  its  tragi-comic  mode,  its  ‘sophisticated  art¬ 
lessness’.  But  Johnson’s  common-sense  objections  are  not  dis¬ 
posed  of;  they  are  left  hanging  in  the  air,  a  worrying  reminder 
that  present-dav  scholarship  is  far  from  having  got  Cymbeline 
in  focus.  The  play  seems  to  lack  a  context  which  would  explain 
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away  its  wilder  incongruities  and  apparent  absurdities,  and 
which  would  help  to  place  modern  readers  in  the  position  of 
its  first  audiences  for  whom,  presumably,  Johnson’s  strictures 
would  not  have  carried  so  much  weight.  Cymbelinc  has,  after 
all,  a  stage-history :  it  seems  to  have  been  written  between  1608 
and  1610;  it  was  still  being  played  in  1634,  when  it  was  acted 
at  Court  before  Charles :  it  was  ‘well  likte  by  the  kinge’. 

The  most  impressive  attempt  to  make  sense  of  the  play  is 
Professor  Wilson  Knight’s  chapter  in  The  Crown  of  Life :  one 
of  his  boldest  and  most  original  essays.  Its  main  argument  is 
summarised  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Nosworthy  in  his  New  Arden  edition 
of  Cymbeline,  which  it  will  be  convenient  to  quote  here : 

Cymbeline  is,  in  the  main,  a  historical  play  in  which  the 
dramatist  blends  his  two  primary  historical  interests,  those 
of  Britain  and  Rome.  Interwoven  with  national  issues  is 
the  conflict  between  Posthumus,  who  symbolises  what  is 
best  in  English  manhood,  and  lachimo,  the  representative 
not  of  Rome  but  of  the  corrupt  Italy  of  the  Renaissance. 
National  and  sexual  degeneration  are  concurrent,  but 
Imogen  and  the  Princes  are  regenerative  forces  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  play  yield  a  massive  union.  The  final 
acceptance  of  Posthumus’s  marriage  with  Imogen  typifies 
the  matrimonial  peace  of  the  individual,  the  social  inte¬ 
grity  of  the  nation  and  the  union  of  Britain’s  best  manhood 
with  the  essence  of  royalty,  while  the  Britain-Rome  union, 
which  Wilson  Knight  regards  as  central,  transfers  to  Cym- 
beline’s  kingdom  the  virtues  of  Augustus’s  empire. 

Mr.  Maxwell  mentions  this  study  here  only  to  class  it  as  a 
‘failure’ :  for  him  Cymbeline  is  characterised  by  ‘the  neutrali¬ 
sation  of  strong  effects  by  means  of  comedy’,  and  he  finds  it 
consequently  impossible  to  take  the  play’s  ‘historical  and  poli¬ 
tical  side’  with  anything  like  Professor  Knight’s  solemnity, 
although  in  another  context  he  sides  with  him  over  the  question 
of  the  integrity  of  the  masque  of  Jupiter.  It  may  be  true  that 
Professor  Knight  treats  the  play  with  more  moral  seriousness 
than  it  warrants.  He  certainly  leaves  one  wishing  it  were  richer 
than  it  is.  But  his  essay  remains  the  most  painstaking  attempt  to 
explain  why  everything  in  the  play  is  where  it  is,  and  despite 
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what  seem  to  be  certain  interpretative  errors,  it  deserves  to  be 
sifted  with  a  serious  regard  to  what  is  and  what  is  not  valuable 
in  it.  The  attitude  of  the  New  Cambridge  editor  seems  to  be: 
‘Knight’s  approach  is  “transcendental”,  therefore  unsound.  It’s 
safer  to  stick  to  common  sense,  even  if  it  entails  finding  Cym- 
beline  nearly  as  unintelligible  as  Johnson  did.’ 

I  think,  however,  that  it  is  possible  to  accept  a  good  deal  of 
what  Professor  Knight  has  to  say  about  Cymbeline  without 
forsaking  common  sense  and  an  empirical  historical  approach. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  historical  approach  that  I  want  to  insist  on. 
Professor  Knight  himself,  however,  is  in  my  opinion  guilty  of 
a  certain  obscurantism  which  has  had  the  effect  of  making  his 
study  of  Cymbeline  less  complete  than  it  might  have  been.  He 
makes  a  clear  statement  of  principle  in  his  first  Shakespearian 
publication,  Myth  and  Miracle  (1929) : 


My  method  is  to  regard  the  plays  as  they  stand  in  the  order 
to  which  modern  scholarship  has  assigned  them;  to  refuse 
to  regard  ‘sources’  as  exerting  any  limit  to  the  significance 
of  the  completed  work  of  art;  to  avoid  the  side-issues  of 
Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  manners,  politics,  patronage, 
audiences,  revolutions  and  explorations;  to  fix  attention 
solely  on  the  poetic  quality  and  human  interest  of  the  plays 
concerned. 
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He  refers  later  to,  among  others,  critics  using  an  ‘historical’ 
approach : 


.  .  .  whenever  they  find  some  literary  or  historical  tangent 
to  the  fiery  circle  of  poetry,,  they  think,  by  following  its 
direction  into  the  cold  night  of  the  actual,  to  expose  the 
content  of  that  burning  star. 


Professor  Knight’s  interpretative  work  on  Shakespeare  has  been 
remarkably  consistent;  and  there  is  no  sign  of  his  having  modi¬ 
fied  the  principles  here  outlined.  He  has,  in  fact,  re-issued  Myth 
and  Miracle  as  part  of  The  Crown  of  Life.  The  following  re¬ 
marks  will  certainly  by  his  standards  lead  us  into  ‘the  cold  night 
of  the  actual’,  but  they  will  also,  I  hope,  allow  us  a  better  view 
of  that  rather  dim  luminary,  the  play  of  Cymbeline. 
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Few  of  the  critics  who  have  written  about  Cymbeline  seem 
to  have  thought  about  the  impression  it  made  on  its  audiences 
when,  in  1608,  1609,  or  1610,  it  was  a  new  play.  One  important 
question  that  seems  not  to  have  been  raised  concerns  the  choice 
of  the  play’s  subject :  the  historical  character  who  gives  the  play 
its  title.  Why  did  Shakespeare  choose  that  particular  kingr  t 

What  interest  would  King  Cymbeline  have  had  for  Shake¬ 
speare’s  audiences?  I  should  like  to  quote  Mr.  Nosworthy  again, 
tnis  time  for  his  account  of  Shakespeare’s  handling  of  the  his¬ 
torical  material  afforded  him  by  Holinshed.  (It  is  perhaps  a 
criticism  of  the  New  Cambridge  Cymbeline  that  it  seeks  to 
complement  rather  than  to  provide  a  complete  alternative  to 
the  New  Arden  edition.  One  is  compelled  to  resort  to  the  older 
edition  for  a  fuller  discussion  of  certain  matters;  as  here  for  the 
Holinshed  material.)  Mr.  Nosworthy’s  account  is  as  follows : 

Holinshed  supplied  Shakespeare  with  what  is,  at  best,  a 
confused  account  of  a  reign  so  uneventful  that  it  had  de¬ 
feated  the  inventive  powers  of  generations  of  quite  im¬ 
aginative  chroniclers.  Cymbeline,  son  of  Theomantius, 
became  king  in  33  b.c.,  and  died  after  reigning  for  thirty- 
five  years,  leaving  two  sons,  Guiderius  and  Arviragus.  He 
was  brought  up  in  Rome  and  was  absolved,  by  Augustus 
Caesar,  of  obligation  to  pay  tribute.  Subsequently  tribute 
was  demanded  and  refused,  but  Holinshed  comments :  ‘I 
know  not  whether  Cymbeline  or  some  other  British  prince 
refused  tribute.’  Like  the  earlier  chroniclers,  he  eventually 
makes  the  refusal  come  from  Guiderius,  and  tells  of 
Caesar’s  consequent  attempts  to  invade  Britain.  Still  uncer¬ 
tain,  he  relates  how,  according  to  British  chroniclers,  the 
Romans  were  twice  defeated  in  pitched  battles,  but  remarks 
that  Latin  sources  claimed  ultimate  victory  for  the  Romans. 

This  generally  disjunctive  report  bristles  with  glaring  in¬ 
consistencies  of  time  and  circumstance  which  Holinshed 
makes  no  attempt  to  reconcile. 


rht  Mr.  Nosworthy  leaves  it  at  that,  and  his  tone  in  doing  so  recalls 
cw  Johnson’s  attack  on  the  play’s  ‘unresisting  imbccillity’,  for  he 
I  goes  out  of  his  way  to  suggest  that  the  reign  of  Cymbeline  had 
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no  intrinsic  interest  at  all.  But  it  is  scarcely  wilful  perversity 
that  caused  Shakespeare  to  take  it  as  his  subject.  And  even  on 
the  basis  of  Mr.  Nosworthy’s  account,  one  question  demands 
to  be  raised.  In  Holinshed  it  is  Guiderius  who  refuses  to  pay 
tribute  to  Augustus,  not  Cymbcline.  Shakespeare  transfers  the 
events  of  Guiderius’s  reign  to  Cymbeline’s.  Cymbeline’s  reign 
was  otherwise  uneventful. 

The  main,  if  not  the  only,  attraction  of  Cymbeline’s  reign 
was  its  dating.  He  became  king,  says  Holinshed,  in  33  b.c., 
and  died  after  reigning  for  35  years.  His  only  importance  is 
that  while  he  was  king  of  Britain,  Christ  was  born.  Spenser’s 
account  of  Cymbcline  in  his  ‘chronicle  of  Briton  kings’  (Faerie 
0«e<r«e, II. 10.50-51)  brings  out  his  significance  unambiguously; 

Next  him  Tenantius  raignd,  then  Kimheline, 

What  time  th’  eternall  Lord  in  fleshly  slime 
Enwombed  was  .  .  . 

(This  has  already  been  noted  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Brockbank  in  an 
illuminating  article.  History  and  Histrionics,  in  Shakespeare 
Survey,  ii.)  Shakespeare  wanted  an  action  happening  concur¬ 
rently  with  this  event,  so  he  had  to  stick  to  Cymbelinc’s  reign 
even  though  it  was  uneventful.  It  was  in  fact  a  time  of  peace. 
In  his  short  account  of  Cymbcline  Holinshed  twice  mentions 
the  universal  peace  of  the  time:  the  pax  Romana  in  which 
Christ  was  born. 

But  whether  for  this  respect  or  for  that  it  pleased  the 
almightie  God  so  to  dispose  the  minds  of  men  at  that 
present,  not  onlie  the  Britains,  but  in  manner  all  other 
nations  were  contented  to  be  obedient  to  the  Romane 
empire  .  .  . 

A  little  later : 

About  the  same  time  also  there  came  unto  Kimbaline  king 
of  the  Britains  an  ambassador  from  Augustus  the  emperor, 
with  thanks,  for  that  entring  into  the  governement  of  the 
British  state,  he  had  kept  his  allegiance  toward  the  Romane 
empire :  exhorting  him  to  keepe  his  subiccts  in  peace  with 
all  their  neighbors,  sith  the  whole  world,  through  meaner 
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of  the  same  Augustus,  was  now  in  quiet,  without  all  warres 
or  troublesome  tumults. 

A  note  of  transcendental  peace  is  the  one  on  which  Cymbcline 
ends;  though  previously  to  that  there  has  been  no  lack  of  strife. 
Shakespeare  transferred  the  violent  events  of  Guiderius’s  reign 
to  his  father  Cymbeline’s  because  his  play  needed  plot-material 
of  this  nature :  the  action  of  Cymbcline  shows  division  and 
war  giving  way  to  harmony  and  peace.  With  the  word  ‘peace’ 
the  play  ends : 

Laud  we  the  gods. 

And  let  our  crooked  smokes  climb  to  their  nostrils 
From  our  blest  altars.  Publish  we  this  peace 
To  all  our  subjects.  Set  we  forward;  let 
A  Roman  and  a  British  ensign  wave 
Friendly  together;  so  through  Lud’s  town  march. 

And  in  the  temple  of  great  Jupiter 
Our  peace  we’ll  ratify;  seal  it  with  feasts. 

Set  on  there.  Never  was  a  war  did  cease. 

Ere  bloody  hands  were  washed,  with  such  a  peace. 

This  in  turn  may  be  compared  with  a  speech  of  Octavius  Caesar 
in  Antony  and  Cleopatra : 

The  time  of  universal  peace  is  near : 

Prove  this  a  prosp’rous  day,  the  three-nooked  world 
Shall  bear  the  olive  freely.  (4.6.5-8) 

The  question  remains:  What  has  this  to  do  with  theatre- 
audiences  of  about  1610,  whether  at  Court,  or  at  the  Black- 
friars,  or  at  the  Globe  ?  A  great  deal,  I  suggest :  it  centres  on 
the  character  and  foreign  policy  of  James  I.  A  reading  of  a 
history  of  James’s  reign  or  a  recent  biography  such  as  D.  H. 
Willson’s  makes  it  seem  likely  that  the  peace-tableau  with 
which  Cymbcline  ends  must  have  a  dual  reference :  it  presents 
dramatically  the  stillness  of  the  world  awaiting  the  appearance 
of  the  Christ<hild,  but  it  also  pays  tribute  to  James’s  strenuous 
peace-making  policy  (to  which  I  shall  return  later).  The  topical 
elements  of  Cymbcline  have  received  no  scholarly  attention,  yet 
they  must  have  contributed  to  its  theatrical  success.  Relevant 
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here  are  the  works  of  two  scholars  in  the  period :  Edwin  Green¬ 
law’s  Studies  in  Spenser’s  Historical  Allegory  (1932)  and  Miss 
R.  F.  Brinkley’s  Arthurian  Legend  in  the  Seventeenth  Century 
(1932).  Both  assemble  material  that  has  direct  bearing  on  Cym- 
beline^  although  neither  mentions  it  explicitly.  Miss  Brinkley 
has  much  to  say  about  the  political  use  made  by  James  of  the 
Tudor-British  myth:  ‘  .  that  in  James  is  to  be  found  the 

consummation  of  the  prophecy  of  Merlin  and  Aquila  of  Shaftes¬ 
bury  to  the  effect  that  “the  British  Empire  after  the  Saxons  and 
Normans^  shall  return  againe  to  her  auncient  Stoel^e  and 
Name"  ’.  That  is  to  say,  England  and  Scodand  will  revert  to 
their  ancient  status  of  ‘Britain’  under  a  single  ‘British’  monarch. 
In  response  to  the  occasion,  poets  and  pamphleteers,  the  devisers 
of  masques  and  pageants,  as  well  as  dramatists,  gave  mytho¬ 
logical  support  to  James’s  accession  to  the  English  tmone.  They 
demonstrated  that,  far  from  being  a  break  with  the  past,  the 
arrival  of  James  in  London  was  the  fulfilment  of  tfie  oldest 
prophecies  of  the  British  people;  it  was  a  consummation  rather 
than  a  violation  of  England’s  oldest  traditions.  The  Arthurian 
matter  which  Henry  VII  had  used  to  strengthen  the  authority 
of  the  Tudors  was  not,  as  might  have  been  expected,  discarded 
at  Elizabeth’s  death.  It  was  used  more  intensively  than  ever 
during  the  early  years  of  James’s  reign.  James  I  claimed  that  he 
inherited  Henry  VII’s  symbolic  role:  he  too  was  the  second 
Arthur,  called  out  of  the  West  to  restore  the  nation’s  fortunes. 
James  was  also  the  second  Brute:  he  was  the  first  since  the 
death  of  Brute  (the  legendary  eponymous  founder  of  Britain) 
to  unite  the  whole  island  under  a  single  monarch.  (And  in  fact 
James  attempted  to  put  a  stop  to  the  use  of  the  terms  ‘English’ 
and  ‘Scottish’  in  favour  of  the  comprehensive  and — in  theory- 
more  ancient  term  ‘British’.)  But  quite  as  important  as  the 
James/ Arthur  or  James/Brute  association  was  James’s  favourite 
self-appointed  role  of  Peacemaker.  Beati  pacifici  was  his  motto; 
and  he  loved  to  be  called,  and  poets  duly  obliged  him,  the 
second  Augustus :  the  pacific  emperor  under  whom  Christ  was 
born.  In  his  biography  of  James,  Mr.  D.  H.  Willson  says  of 
him,  in  a  chapter  called  The  Peacemaker  (for  James  had  pub¬ 
lished  a  tract  called  The  Peacemaker  or  Great  Brittaines 
Blessing : 
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Peace  had  come  to  England  with  James  king,  inherent  in 
some  mystic  fashion  in  his  royal  presence.  When,  in  ad¬ 
dressing  his  first  English  Parliament,  he  counted  ‘the  bless- 
^  ings  which  God  hath  in  my  person  bestowed  upon  you’, 
the  first  of  these  blessings  was  peace.  ‘I  have  ever,  I  praise 
■  God,  kept  peace  and  amity  with  all,  which  hath  been  so 

1  far  tied  to  my  person,  as  at  my  coming  here  you  are  wit¬ 

nesses  I  found  the  State  embarked  in  a  great  and  tedious 
I  war,  and  only  my  arrival  here,  and  by  the  peace  in  my 
person,  is  now  amity  kept  where  war  was  before’.  Proud 
was  the  king  of  his  peaceful  attributes.  ‘I  know  not,’  he 
I  wrote,  ‘by  what  fortune  the  dicton  of  Pact  ficus  was  added 

I  to  my  title  at  my  coming  to  England,  that  of  the  lion, 

I  expressing  true  fortitude,  having  been  my  dicton  before. 

!  But  I  am  not  ashamed  of  this  addition.  For  King  Solomon 

j  was  a  figure  of  Christ  in  that  he  was  a  king  of  peace.  The 

greatest  gift  that  our  Saviour  gave  His  apostles  immediately 
^fore  His  ascension  was  that  He  left  His  peace  with 
them.’ 

Mr.  Willson  adds:  ‘And  Christ  was  born  under  Augustus 
:  Caesar,  also  a  king  of  peace.’  It  is  worth  quoting  one  more 
paragraph  from  Mr.  Willson’s  biography : 

Flowing  from  James’s  dominions,  peace  was  going  to  be¬ 
come  universal.  He  spoke  as  though  he  could  bestow  it 
f  where  he  would,  boasting  in  1617  that  he  had  established 
a  settled  repose  in  all  neighbouring  lands.  Nations  who 
quarrelled  should  bring  their  disputes  before  him  for 
settlement.  ‘Come  they  not  hither,’  asks  The  Peacetnal^er, 
j  ‘as  to  the  fountain  from  whence  peace  springs?  Here  sits 
1  Solomon  and  hither  come  the  tribes  for  judgment.  O  happy 
I  moderator,  blessed  Father,  not  Father  of  thy  country  alone, 
but  Father  of  all  thy  neighbour  countries  about  thee.’ 

I  In  an  essay  on  James  as  a  political  writer  (in  Seventeenth- 
t  Century  Studies  presented  to  Sir  Herbert  Grierson),  Professor 
I  C.  J.  Sisson,  discussing  his  pamphlet-war  with  the  Pope,  re- 
I  marks :  ‘  ...  he  is  haunted  bv  thoughts  of  the  unity  of  the 
I  Christian  world  under  one  faith’.  For  James  had  written :  ‘I 
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would  with  all  my  heart  give  my  consent  that  the  Bishop  of  | 
Rome  should  have  the  first  Seat:  I  being  a  Western  King 
would  go  with  the  Patriarch  of  the  West.’ 

For  a  reading  of  Cymbeline  it  is,  I  think,  desirable  to  familiar¬ 
ise  oneself  with  the  panegyrical  imagery  which  was  frequently 
applied  to  James  in  the  early  years  of  his  reign.  Jonson’s  ?anc- 
gyre  (1603),  written  for  James’s  first  entry  into  Parliament, 
announces : 

Again,  the  Glory  of  our  Western  World 
Unfolds  himself  .  .  .  (3-4) 

In  similar  terms  a  speaker  in  Dekker’s  Magnificent  Entertain¬ 
ment  (1603)  addresses  James : 

Great  Monarch  of  the  West,  whose  glorious  Stem, 

Doth  now  support  a  triple  Diadem, 

Weying  more  than  that  of  thy  grand  Grandsire  Brute  .  .  . 

(849  ff.,  ed  Bowers) 

This  prompts  a  comparison  with  a  passage  towards  the  end  of 
Cymbeline  in  which  Cymbeline’s  status  as  a  western  king  is 
similarly  stressed;  the  Roman  soothsayer  is  speaking; 

.  .  .  which  foreshadowed  our  princely  eagle, 

Th’  imperial  Caesar,  should  again  unite 
His  favour  with  the  radiant  Cymbeline, 

Which  shines  here  in  the  west. 

In  panegyrical  writing  of  the  time  much  is  made  of  the  fact 
that  Henry  VII  was  James  I’s  great-grandfather.  In  The  Italians 
Pageanty  which  formed  part  of  Dekker’s  Magnificent  Enter¬ 
tainment,  the  relationship  was  visually  represented  in  a  tri¬ 
umphal  arch : 

.  .  .  ouer  the  Gate,  in  golden  Caracters,  these  verses  (in  a 
long  square)  were  inscribed  : 

Tu  Regere  Imperio  populos  lacobe  memento, 

Hae  tibi  erunt  Artes,  Pacique  imponere  morem, 
Parcere  Subiectis,  et  debellare  Superbos. 


And  directly  aboue  this,  was  aduanc’d  the  Arms  of  the 
kingdome,  the  Supporters  fairely  cut  out  to  the  life :  ouer 
the  Lyon  (some  prety  distance  from  it)  was  written: 
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lACOBO  REGI  MAGN. 

And  abouc  the  head  of  the  VnicornCy  at  the  like  distance, 
this: 

HENRICI  VII.  ABNEP. 

In  a  large  Square,  erected  aboue  all  these,  King  Henry  the 
seuenth  was  royally  seated  in  his  Imperiall  Robes,  to 
whome  king  lames  (mounted  on  horsebacke)  approches, 
and  receyues  a  Scepter,  ouer  both  their  heads  these  words 
being  written : 

HIC  VIR,  HIC  EST. 

(292  fl.,  ed.  Bowers) 

III 

It  is  in  the  context  of  the  political  use  made  by  James  of  the 
Tudor-British  myth  that  the  relevance  of  Milford  Haven  to 
Cymbeline  is  to  be  understood. 

Several  important  scenes  in  the  middle  Acts  of  Cymbeline 
take  place  at  or  near  Milford  Haven.  The  place-name  is  insis¬ 
tently  stressed,  yet  it  does  not  occur  in  any  of  the  known  sources 
of  the  play.  (The  name  Milford  occiirs  seven  times,  Milford 
Haven  nine  times;  the  only  other  British  place-name  mentioned 
is  Lud’s  town,  which  occurs  four  times.)  Editors  and  critics 
have  failed  to  see  the  existence  of  a  problem. 

I  ^  suggest  that  at  the  time  Cymbeline  was  written  Milford 
Haven  was  chiefly  associated  with  the  landing  there  in  1485  of 
Henry  Earl  of  Richmond;  with,  that  is,  the  accession  of  Henry 
VII  to  the  throne.  Shakespeare  only  once  elsewhere  mentions 
Milford:  this  is  in  Richard  111  (4.4.534)  where  a  messenger 
announces 

j  ...  the  Earl  of  Richmond 

I  Is  with  a  mighty  power  landed  at  Milford. 

I  This  is  supported  by  two  passages  in  Drayton’s  Polyolbion 
I  (First  Part  published  in  1612)  and  by  the  notes  written  for  the 
1  poem  by  Selden.  In  Song  V  the  following  passage  occurs : 


A  branch  sprung  out  of  Brute,  th’  imperiall  top  shall  get, 
Which  grafted  in  the  stock  of  great  Plantaginet, 

The  Stem  shall  strongly  wax,  as  still  the  Trunk  doth  wither : 
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That  power  which  bare  it  thence,  againe  shall  bringe  it  thither 
By  Tudor y  with  faire  windes  from  little  Britaine  driven, 

To  whom  the  goodlie  Bay  of  Milford  shall  be  given; 

As  thy  wise  Prophets,  Wales,  fore-told  his  wisht  arrive. 

And  how  Lewellins  Line  in  him  should  doubly  thrive.  (49  ff.) 

Another  passage  conerning  Milford  occurs  at  line  273  ff.  in  the 
same  Song: 

You  goodlie  sister  Floods,  how  happy  is  your  state! 

Or  should  I  more  commend  your  features,  or  your  Fate; 
That  Milford,  which  this  He  her  greatest  Port  doth  call 
Before  your  equall  Floods  is  lotted  to  your  Fall  I 
Where  was  saile  ever  seene,  or  wind  hath  ever  blowne, 
Whence  Penbroo1{e  yet  hath  heard  of  Haven  like  her  ownc? 

In  his  note  to  the  first  of  these  passages  Selden  characterises 
Milford  as  follows : 

At  Milford  haven  arrived  Henry  Earle  of  Richmont,  aided 
with  some  forces  and  summes  of  money  by  the  French 
Charles  VIII.  but  so  entertained  and  strengthned  by  divers 
of  his  friends,  groaning  under  the  tyrannicall  yoake  of 
Rich.  III.  that,  beyond  expectation,  at  Bos  worth  in 
Leicester,  the  day  and  Crowne  was  soone  his. 

Every  Chronicle  tels  you  more  largely. 

This  association  of  Milford  with  the  Tudors — and,  by  exten¬ 
sion,  with  the  Stuarts — lends  support  to  Professor  Knight’s 
interpretation  of  Cymbeline,  with  its  emphasis  on  the  national 
theme.  Professor  Knight  himself  refers  in  general  terms  to  the 
Tudor  element  in  the  Welsh  scenes :  ‘probably  an  Elizabethan 
would  feel  a  Tudor  reference  in  the  royal  boys’  Welsh  upbring¬ 
ing’;  but  he  adds :  ‘such  enquiries  into  secondary  meanings  art 
dangerous  and  of  slight  value’.  I  would  object  that  the  audience 
is  no  longer  Elizabethan :  it  is  important  to  the  play  that  James 
is  on  the  throne.  I  would  also  contend  that  the  transcendentally 
national  (which  is  what  Professor  Knight  is  concerned  with) 
and  the  topical  are  here  indivisibly  one;  the  transcendental  (as 
in  Macbeth,  or  indeed  the  Christian  interpretation  of  history 
generally)  is  grounded  in  the  particular,  and  loses  by  being 
divorced  from  it. 
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By  failing  to  understand  the  precise  symbolic  value  of  Milford 
Haven,  critics  can  see  the  play  in  vague  terms  only.  They  rob 
it  of  its  particularity,  which  is  one  kind  of  strength.  Mr.  D.  A. 
Traversi  (in  Shal^espeare:  the  Last  Phase)  notices  the  important 
part  played  by  Milford  in  the  central  action — similar  to  that  of 
Dover  in  King  Lear— but  fails,  among  other  things,  to  explain 
why  the  Roman  ambassador,  returning  to  Rome  from  Lud’s 
town,  should  travel  via  Milford  Haven — not,  on  the  face  of  it, 
the  directest  route.  It  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  Shake¬ 
speare’s  geography  in  this  play  is  not  a  literal  but  a  symbolic 
one,  Mr.  Traversi  comments : 

The  central  part  of  Cymbeline  involving  the  integration  of 
the  various  symbolic  themes  is  mostly  concerned  with  the 
events  that  lead  up  to  the  meeting  of  Imogen,  Cloten,  and 
the  lost  sons  of  the  king  at  Milford  Haven. 

But  a  litde  later,  his  failure  to  see  the  particular  relevance  of 
Milford  to  the  national  theme  of  the  play  leads  him  to  observe : 

...  the  expression  of  emotion  is  reduced  ...  to  something 
very  like  a  literary  quibble  in — 

Tell  me  why  Walts  was  made  so  happy  as 
To  inherit  such  a  haven 

when  the  clearly  implied  fusion  of  the  ideas  of  ‘heaven’ 
and  ‘haven’  is  scarcely  justified  in  terms  of  intensity  of 
feeling. 

Shakespeare,  however,  is  alluding  to  the  same  ‘haven’  as  that 
celebrated  by  Drayton — 

Where  was  saile  ever  seene,  or  wind  hath  ever  blowne. 
Whence  Penbroa\e  yet  hath  heard  of  Haven  like  her  owne? 

—and  it  seems  probable  that  Imogen’s  reference  to  this  ‘this 
same  blessed  Milford’  would  have  been  readily  interpreted  by 
Shakespeare’s  audience. 

IV 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  claim  that  Cymbeline  is  better  than 
most  current  critical  opinion  holds.  Dr.  Leavis  is  clearly  right 
when  he  relegates  the  play  to  an  order  distinctly  below  that  of 
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The  Winter  s  Tale.  What  I  am  concerned  with  is  seeing  the 
play  in  its  historical  setting,  and  attempting  to  locate,  in  a 
necessarily  imperfect  way,  the  impulses  which  led  to  its  being 
written,  acted,  and  applauded.  What  an  historical  approach  can 
show,  I  think,  is  that  Cymbeline  possesses  many  of  the  elements 
that  we  usually  associate  with  the  Jacobean  masque  (I  do  not 
refer  solely  to  the  descent  of  Jupiter  in  Act  Five)  and  that  it  is 
precisely  these  elements  which  contribute  most  decisively  to  the 
play’s  weakness  as  a  whole.  It  seems  to  me  likely  that  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Cymbeline — at  any  rate,  in  the  final  scene,  with  its 
powerful  peace-tableau — has  a  direct  reference  to  James  I, 
before  whom  it  was,  presumably,  acted.  I  would  also,  more 
tentatively,  adduce  one  or  two  more  facts  which  may  be  rele¬ 
vant.  Cymbeline  (in  Shakespeare,  though  not  in  Holinshed) 
has  one  daughter  and  two  sons;  so  did  James  I.  James’s  elder 
son,  Henry,  was  created  Prince  of  Wales  in  1610,  and  some 
editors  point  to  1610  as  a  likely  date  for  Cymbeline\  and  in 
connection  with  the  stress  on  peace  with  which  the  play  closes, 
it  is  perhaps  of  interest  that  1610  was  the  only  year,  of  this 
period,  in  which  all  the  European  states  were  at  peace.  Lastly, 
Cymbeline’s  final  submission  to  Rome,  even  after  he  has  won 
the  war  against  the  Romans  (which  Professor  Knight  empha¬ 
sised),  might  have  had  some  topical  value  in  view  of  James’s 
efforts  to  enter  into  friendly  negotiations  with  Papal  Rome. 
When,  towards  the  end  of  the  play,  therefore,  Cymbeline  em¬ 
phatically  announces:  ‘Well,  my  peace  we  will  begin  .  .  . ,’  the 
audience  must  have  made  a  complex  identification :  the  peace 
is  both  the  peace  of  the  world  at  the  time  of  Christ’s  birth,  in 
which  Britain  participates,  and  also  its  attempted  re-creation  at 
the  very  time  of  the  play’s  performance,  with  Jacobus  Pacificus 
— who  was  a  ‘figure’  of  Augustus — on  the  throne. 

Such  allusions  to  the  dramatist’s  royal  patron  were  not  neces- 
sarilv  harmful  to  the  artistic  integrity  of  a  drama:  Macbeth, 
for  instance,  does  not  suffer  unduly  from  them,  pervasive 
though  thev  are.  But  the  reason  there  is  that  the  compliments 
are,  artisticallv,  at  the  perimeter  of  the  work,  while  the  centre 
is  occuoied  bv  one  who  was,  so  to  speak,  James’s  personal 
enemv.  Macbeth  was  the  man  who  had  tried  to  avert  the  Merlin 
prophecies  and,  by  trying  to  avert  them,  fulfilled  them.  For 
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[  Flcance,  having  fled  to  Wales,  married  Princess  Nesta,  and  so 
ensured  one  of  James’s  two  claims  to  the  English  throne.  The 
I  character  of  Macbeth  can  therefore  be  treated  by  Shakespeare 
in  a  satisfyingly  complex  way :  James  can  take  no  offence.  But 
1  not  so  with  Cymbelincy  less  serious  as  a  work  of  art  for  this 
reason:  here  evil  is  quite  inadequately  treated.  Several  critics 
have  noticed  this :  Dr.  Leavis,  for  instance,  comments :  ‘Cloten 
and  the  Queen  are  the  wicked  characters,  stepmother  and  son, 
of  the  fairy-tale :  they  don’t  strike  us  as  the  expression  of  an 
adult  intuition  of  evil.’  I  would  add,  if  we  are  to  take  the  play 
as  a  serious  drama,  the  thoroughly  unsatisfactory  nature  of 
Cymbeline  himself.  He  is  largely  neutral  and  passive  while  the 
Qtieen  is  alive  but  comes  to  no  harm,  for  the  author  officiously 
protects  him  from  the  consequences  of  his  weak  nature  and  ill- 
judged  actions.  The  Queen  and  Cloten  are  used  as  scapegoats : 
they  take  most  of  the  blame,  and  are  killed  off.  The  Winter’s 
Tale  is  a  different  matter:  Leontes  realises  to  the  full  the 
]  wickedness  of  his  actions  in  their  lasting  consequences.  In 
[  Cymbeline y  one  may  conjecture,  the  need  to  avoid  giving 
offence,  while  simultaneously  making  extensive  use  of  topical 
allusion,  issues  in  the  mixture  of  styles  in  the  characterisation. 
It  would  have  been  undesirable  for  Cymbeline’s  wicked  Queen 
to  be  approximated,  in  the  minds  of  the  audience,  with  James’s 
virtuous  consort,  Anne  of  Denmark.  So  the  Queen  is  made 
conventionally  grotesque  after  a  fairytale  fashion  in  order  to 
I!  counteract  the  temptation  to  find  a  real-life  analogue.  At  the 
I  end  of  the  play,  Cymbeline  is  reinstated;  but  there  is  no  hint 
I  of  criticism.  He  is  simply  the  great  Western  King,  at  the  centre 
f  of  things,  restored  to  all  his  children  and,  to  close  all,  mag- 
I  nanimously  radiating  Peace.  The  whole  play  suffers,  as  Mac^ 
I  heth  does  not,  from  being  too  close  to  its  royal  audience,  and 
I  despite  some  brilliant  things  there  is,  imaginativelv,  a  central 
I  fumbling,  a  betrayal  of  logic. 

I  V 

Much  of  the  last  paragraph  is  obviously  speculative  and,  if 
correct,  must  await  corroboration.  Even  so,  the  play  remains 
obscure  in  places;  largely  because  one  is  uncertain  how  far  an 
allegorical  reading  is  pertinent.  What  seems  probable  is  that 
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Cymbeline  set  Shakespeare’s  audience  no  special  problem.  The 
dramatist  has  evoked  a  body  of  knowledge,  shared  by  the  audi¬ 
ence,  which  doubtless  provided  a  kind  of  interpretative  key  to 
events  on  the  stage  wluch,  without  such  a  key,  appear  insuffi¬ 
ciently  motivated,  almost  incoherent.  Miss  Lilian  Winstanlcy 
has  something  similar  in  mind  when  she  says  of  Shakespeare: 

‘  he  is  dealing  with  the  events  of  most  immediate  interest 
to  his  audience  and  he  is  working  to  a  pre-existent  unity  in  the 
minds  of  that  audience.  Events  which  may  not  seem  connected 
to  us  were  connected  to  him  and  his  audience  because  they 
were  all  vividly  alive  in  their  minds  at  the  same  moment’ 
{Hamlet  and  the  Scottish  Succession).  The  play  was  no  doubt 
felt  to  be  right;  and  no  objection  would  be  raised  to  the  ap 
patently  illogical  position  of  James  I’s  somehow  participating 
in  two  roles  at  once :  Cymbeline  and  Augustus. 

‘The  Tragedie  of  Cymbeline’  is  the  last  play  in  the  First 
Folio.  Its  designation  as  a  tragedy  has  always  been  puzzling; 
and  on  this  point  Mr.  Maxwell  makes  a  useful  comment : 

Heminge  and  Condell  had  denied  themselves  the  con¬ 
venient  category  of  ‘tragi-comedy’  and,  though  Cymbeline 
seems  to  us  to  fall  naturally  into  the  same  class  as  The 
Tempest  and  The  Winter’s  Tale,  it  contains  weightier  pub¬ 
lic  and  historical  matter,  so  that  it  is  not  inconceivable  that 
the  placing  of  it  among  the  tragedies  was  the  deliberate 
choice  of  what  seemed  the  lesser  evil. 

In  one  point  he  departs  from  editorial  tradition:  in  spelling 
‘lachimo’  as  ‘Jachimo’.  The  innovation  seems  warranted,  since 
‘Jachimo’  (for  Italian  ‘Giacomo’)  is  in  accordance  with  the 
metre.  He  might  well  have  made  a  further  departure  in  spell¬ 
ing  ‘Cloten’  as  ‘Clotten’,  which  would  indicate  the  correct 
pronunciation  (as  in  ‘clotpoll’).  He  does  in  fact  point  out  that 
the  Folio  has  ‘Clotten’  up  to  the  Fourth  Act.  Brute’s  wife  was 
Innogen;  and  Mr.  Maxwell  suggests  that  the  Folio  ‘Imogen’ 
is  probably  ‘wrong’ :  ‘but  it  would  scarcely  be  tolerable  to  dis¬ 
lodge  the  familiar  form  for  anything  less  than  a  certainty’.  He 
adduces  two  facts  to  support  this :  ‘  “Innogen”  is  the  name  of 
the  (mute)  wife  of  Leonato’  in  Much  Ado,  and  the  pair  of 
names  is  closely  approximated  in  Imogen  and  Posthumus 
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Lconatus;  and  Simon  Forman,  who  saw  an  early  performance 
of  Cymbeline^  mentions  ‘Innogen’  in  his  report.  Although  such 
a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  printer  is  hard  to  account  for  (the 
name  ‘Imogen’  occurs  over  twenty  times),  Mr.  Maxwell’s  sug¬ 
gestion  is  interesting;  1  almost  wish  he  had  boldly  emended  to 
Innogen’.  But  he  is  undoubtedly  right  to  play  safe.  Still, 
‘limogen’  should  be  entertained  as  a  possibiUty,  tor  something 
positive  is  added  to  Cymbeline  if  we  recognise  tliat  Shake¬ 
speare’s  heroine  shares  her  name  with  the  legendary  first 
queen  of  Britain.  The  name  ‘Innogen’  helps  to  signalise  her 
role  in  the  play.  Professor  Knight  has  remarked  that  it  might 
be  associated  with  ‘innocence’.  He  has  also  suggested  that  she 
is  ‘not  merely  a  single  lady,  but  Britain’s  soul-integrity’;  she  is 
an  ‘essence’  of  royalty;  and  with  a  fine  intuition  he  says  of  her 
journey  to  Milford  Haven :  ‘She  is,  one  feels,  magnetized  to 
this,  enchanted,  spot. . . .’  She  is  indeed  ‘magnetized’  to  Milford 
Haven.  Without  knowing  it,  she  is  helping  to  fulfil  a  ‘pro¬ 
phecy’.  But  the  compelling  force  is  ultimately  nothing  other 
than  the  facts  of  history : 

the  Earl  of  Richmond 

Is  with  a  mighty  power  landed  at  Milford. 


Emrys  Jones 

Magdalen  College, 

Oxford 
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SHAKESPEARE  AGONISTES 

Some  Shakespearean  Themes.  By  L.  C.  Knights.  Chatto  & 
Windus,  1959,  1 8s. 

PROFESSOR  Knights’s  to  me  indisputable  position  as  one  of 
the  best  living  interpreters  of  Shakespeare  is  based  on  a  rather 
small  body  of  writings,  published  chiefly  in  the  last  ten  years. 
Most  of  these  have  here  been  reprinted,  sometimes  in  a  slightly 
revised  and  expanded  form,  constituting  roughly  two-thirds  of 
the  book  under  review;  but  they  are  knit  together  into  such  a 
coherent  and  inter-related  whole  that  the  reader  is  left  quite 
unaware  of  any  patching.  The  book’s  structure  mirrors  the 
pattern  of  development  which  the  author  wishes  to  display. 
After  two  preliminary  chapters  of  a  more  general  nature,  he 
discusses  aspects  of  the  Sonnets  and  2  Henry  IV,  Troilus  and 
Cressida,  King  Lear,  Macbeth,  and  Antony  and  Cleopatra  and 
Coriolanus,  in  that  order.  In  the  middle  of  the  book  and 
occupying  most  space  is  the  chapter  on  King  Lear^  the  play 
which  he  regards  as  ‘the  great  central  masterpiece,  the  great 
exploratory  allegory  to  which  so  many  of  the  earlier  plays  lead 
and  on  which  the  later  plays  depend’  (p.  158).  The  book’s  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  explore  ‘the  urgent  personal  themes  that  not  only 
shape  the  poetic-dramatic  structure  of  each  play  but  form  the 
figure  in  the  carpet  of  the  canon  as  a  whole’  (p.  14).  The  prin¬ 
cipal  of  these  themes  is  ‘a  deeply  ingrained  preoccupation  with 
time’,  which  ‘almost  inevitably  brings  with  it  two  further  allied 
preoccupations — with  death  and  with  appearance  and  reality’ 
(p.  65).  ‘Our  talk  of  themes,’  he  comments,  ‘is  simply  a  way  of 
pointing  to  the  centres  of  consciousness  that  exert  a  kind  of 
gravitational  pull,  to  the  dominant  tones  and  emphases  of  a 
living  mode  of  experience.  Moreover,  to  use  phrases  suggesting 
that  Shakespeare  is  simply  an  analyst  of  experience  is  to  obscure 
the  urgent  personal  nature  of  the  imaginative  effort  and  its 
genuinely  exploratory  nature’  (p.  66). 

This  last  remark  brings  me  to  the  one  aspect  of  the  discussion 
about  which  I  have  the  gravest  doubts.  Throughout  the  book 
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wc  arc  presented  with  a  picture  of  the  playwright  deeply  and 
personally  involved  in  the  questions  he  explores,  wrestling 
with  problems,  in  the  grip  of  ‘urgent  personal  themes’,  subject 
to  ‘converging  pressures'  that  compel  him  to  the  writing  of 
certain  plays.  King  Lear  is  assigned  a  ‘crucial  place  in  its 
author’s  inner  biography’  (p.  84).  For  in  that  play  Shakespeare 
‘discovered  an  answer’  to  ‘an  insistent  and  unresolved  ques¬ 
tioning’,  ‘not  in  terms  of  copy-book  maxims  but  in  terms  of 
intense  living  experience.  The  resulting  freedom  from  inner 
tension  is  seen  alike  in  the  assured  judgment  and  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  vitality  of  Macbeth,  Antony  and  Cleopatra  and  Coriolanus, 
in  each  of  which  qualities  making  for  wholeness  and  essential 
life  are  glimpsed  through  the  perversion  or  entanglement  of 
energies  and  passions  deeply  rooted  in  human  nature’  (pp. 
158-9). 

Even  if  we  accept  this  picture  of  Shakespeare  as  not  the 
aloof  analyst  of  human  passions  and  motives  but  as  deeply  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  problems  he  explores  (and  the  Sonnets  may  be 
taken  to  lend  support  to  such  a  view),  it  seems  perilous  to  claim 
that  in  the  course  of  writing  King  Lear  Shakespeare  made  dis¬ 
coveries,  found  resolutions  which  set  such  questioning  at  rest, 
rather  than  that  in  King  Lear  he  embodied  these  discoveries, 
revealed  these  resolutions,  which  he  arrived  at  as  the  result  of 
growing  maturity  and  reflection.  In  defence  of  his  view  that  it 
was  only  in  the  course  of  writing  King  Lear  that  Shakespeare 
was  able  to  resolve  the  problems  it  raises.  Professor  Knights 
remarks:  ‘Certainly  King  Lear  is  not  a  play  without  moral 
presuppositions,  but  although  these  presuppositions  are  finally 
reaffirmed,  and  thereby  deepened  and  renewed,  hostility  and 
blindness  towards  them  are  so  strongly  built  into  the  play’s 
structure  that  one  can  only  suppose  that  it  took  shape  as  a 
result  of  a  fundamental  questioning’  (p.  174).  But  are  hostility 
and  blindness  towards  them  built  less  strongly  into  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  Macbeth,  which,  in  contrast  to  Lear,  is  claimed  to  ex¬ 
hibit  ‘the  freedom  from  inner  tensions’  resulting  from  these 
discoveries?  And  is  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  of  which  Professor 
Knights  very  justly  says  that  it  embodies  ‘different  and  ap¬ 
parently  irreconcilable  evaluations  of  the  central  experience’ 
(p.  144),  really  marked  by  a  more  assured  judgment,  a  greater 
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freedom  from  inner  tensions  than  Othello  or  Lear}  In  support 
of  his  thesis  Professor  Knights  quotes  T.  S.  Eliot’s  dictum,  in 
his  essay  on  Ford,  that  ‘a  dramatic  poet  cannot  create  char¬ 
acters  of  the  greatest  intensity  of  life  unless  his  personages,  in 
their  reciprocal  actions  and  behaviour  in  their  story,  are  some¬ 
how  dramatising,  but  in  no  obvious  form,  an  action  or  struggle 
for  harmony  in  the  soul  of  the  poet’.  But  can  it  really  be  said, 
when  applied  to  Shakespeare,  that  this  view  ‘would  now  be 
generally  accepted’  (p.  i6o)?  And  would  not  its  corollary  be 
that  after  King  Lear,  when,  according  to  Professor  Knights, 
this  ‘struggle  for  harmony  in  the  soul  of  the  poet’  has  ceased, 
Shakespeare  could  no  longer  create  ‘characters  of  the  greatest 
intensity  of  life’?  Macbeth,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Coriolanus, 
all  show  this  to  be  not  so. 

But  whatever  doubts  one  may  have  about  the  validity  of  this 
thesis,  they  do  not  detract  from  one’s  gratitude  for  many 
illuminating  perceptions  scattered  throughout  the  book.  There 
is,  for  instance,  an  admirable  analysis  of  what  happens  when 
we  listen  to  Shakespeare’s  verse  ‘with  the  whole  of  ourselves’ 
(p.  19).  His  discussion  of  the  ‘two  apparently  contradictory 
intuitions  regarding  man’s  relation  to  the  created  world’  in 
Shakespeare’s  poetic  thought  (pp.  123-33)  I  found  cogent, 
subtle,  and  helpful.  His  perception  that  the  central  irony  in 
Macbeth  is  that  of  the  hero’s  ‘losing  in  gaining — for  Macbeth, 
like  Tarquin,  is  “A  captive  victor  that  hath  lost  in  gain’” 
(p.  138)  is  important  and  just.  Altogether,  the  chapter  on 
Macbeth  seems  the  best  (it  complements  without  repeating  or 
repudiating  his  How  Many  Children).  It  is  his  thesis  that  ‘wc 
have  in  this  play  an  answer  to  Shakespeare’s  earlier  question¬ 
ings  about  time’s  power,  as  we  have  also  a  resolution  of  his 
earlier  preoccupation  with  the  power  of  illusion  and  false 
appearance.  Macbeth  has  betrayed  himself  to  the  equivocal  and 
the  illusory’  (p.  141).  He  maintains  that  ‘Freedom  from  the 
tyranny  of  time  and  illusion  is  finally  related,  at  the  deepest 
levels  of  consciousness,  to  the  central  affirmations  of  the  spirit; 
and  conversely,  the  obsessed  awareness  of  time  without  mean¬ 
ing,  like  the  subjection  of  mind  to  appearance,  is  revealed  not 
simply  as  consequential  on  false  choice  but  as  intrinsic  to  it : 
for  “the  eye  altering  alters  all”  ’  (p.  123).  This  is  no  doubt  true 
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and  admirably  stated.  But  it  fails  to  accommodate  Duncan,  the 
most  saintly  ngure  in  the  play  and  one  of  its  chief  vehicles  for 
‘the  central  affirmations  of  the  spirit’,  who,  without  directing 
his  will  to  evil,  yet  becomes  the  play’s  chief  victim  of  illusion 
and  false  appearance,  deceived  as  he  is  by  two  successive 
Thanes  of  Cawdor.  Duncan’s  goodness,  which  makes  him  build 
an  absolute  trust  on  all  men,  and  Macbeth’s  surrender  to  evil, 
which  makes  him  trust  no  man,  are  shown  to  lead  alike  to  ‘the 
subjection  of  mind  to  appearance’. 

Professor  Knights’s  close  analyses  of  passages  are  generally 
excellent.  Only  occasionally  is  one  made  to  disagree  strongly, 
as  when  a  failure  to  recognise  the  meaning,  frequent  with 
Shakespeare,  of  ‘sexual  desire’  in  the  word  ‘will’  in 

My  will  enkindled  by  mine  eyes  and  ears. 

Two  traded  pilots  ’twixt  the  dangerous  shores 
Of  will  and  judgment. 

{T roil  us  and  Cressida,  2.2.63-5) 

leads  him  to  exclaim :  ‘Yet  what  could  be  more  absurd  than 
to  speak  of  the  senses  as  mediating  between  the  judgment  and 
the  will  ?  It  is  the  judgment  that  is  the  pilot  or  mediator  be¬ 
tween  the  senses  and  the  will’  (p.  75);  or  when,  in  discussing 
Macbeth’s  ‘She  should  have  died  hereafter,’  he  comments: 
‘the  point  of  the  line  lies  in  its  ambiguity’  (p.  141).  For  Macbeth 
cannot  both  be  saying,  ‘she  would  have  died  sometime’  and 
‘her  death  should  have  been  deferred  to  a  more  peaceable 
hour’.  We  have  to  choose  between  these  alternatives,  and  in  his 
subsequent  comment  Professor  Knights  shows  that  he  has  in 
fact  chosen  the  second  and  to  me  much  less  plausible  one.  For 
it  lacks  the  close  coherence  and  continuity  of  thought  which 
the  first  explanation  presents,  according  to  which  Macbeth  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  statement  that  she  must  have  died  at  some  time 
to  the  reasons  for  this :  we  cannot  get  outside  the  time  process 
( an  unending  line  of  tomorrows  stretches  before  us  till  dooms¬ 
day)  and  men  have  always  died  in  the  past  (‘And  all  our  yester¬ 
days  have  lighted  fools/The  way  to  dusty  death’). 

The  discussion  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  and  Coriolanus  is 
much  briefer  and  is  thematically  much  less  closely  related  to 
the  rest  of  the  book  than  the  preceding  chapters.  The  remarks 
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on  Antony  and  Cleopatra  in  particular  are  of  great  interest,  and 
contain,  in  very  brief  space,  many  valuable  insights,  even 
though  I  for  one  cannot  agree  with  Professor  Knights’s  view 
that  the  love-affair,  in  Shakespeare’s  ‘final  judgment,  is  dh 
carded  or  condemned’  (p.  149). 

But,  when  all  is  said,  the  bKX)k  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 

pieces  of  Shakespeare  criticism  we  have  had,  or  are  likely  to 

get,  in  our  day.  e 

o  ^  Ernest  Schanzer 

Liverpool  University 

PARADISE  LOST  AND  ITS  CRITICS 
A  Critique  of  ‘Paradise  Lost\  by  John  Peter.  Longmans,  i960. 
‘Paradise  Lost’  as  ‘Myth’,  by  Isabel  Gamble  MacCaffrey.  Har¬ 
vard  University  Press,  1959. 

Some  Graver  Subject:  an  Essay  on  ‘Paradise  Lost’,  by  J.  B. 
Broadbent.  Chatto  &  Windus,  i960. 

MR.  PETER  is  very  emphatic  about  his  approach.  He  is  writ¬ 
ing  a  critique,  and  his  aim  is  evaluation :  in  his  prologue,  he 
offers  a  neat  example  (taken  from  Vondel)  of  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  scholarly  comment  (what  tradition  was  Vondel  fol¬ 
lowing  in  making  Adam  suddenly  leave  Eve  alone  on  the 
stage?)  and  the  critical  (does  the  reader  find  his  action  con¬ 
vincing?),  and  he  declares  firmlv  that  the  latter  is  irrefutable, 
and  all  that  the  former  can  offer  is  ‘some  palliation  of  the 
poet’s  fault’.  Most  readers  of  Essays  in  Criticism  will  accept 
this  contrast,  and  rejoice  that  Mr.  Peter  is  on  the  right  side: 
mouthing,  however,  one  or  two  warnings  to  ourselves,  and 
wondering  if  he  always  heeds  them.  Though  we  are  all  for 
evaluation,  and  though  this  must  sometimes  involve  condem¬ 
nation,  we  hope  it  will  be  in  the  tone  of  the  appreciative  reader 
reluctantly  admitting  disappointment,  not  that  of  the  prose¬ 
cutor  eagerly  cross-examining  the  poem.  Further,  we  want  our 
critic  to  use  scholarship :  conventions  change,  and  a  good  critic 
must  be  prepared  to  accept  any  assumptions  that  the  author 
shared  with  his  original  readers — or,  if  he  rejects  them,  to 
admit  what  he  is  doing.  Once  or  twice  Mr.  Peter  seems  to  be 
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complaining  that  an  epic  poem  is  not  a  realistic  novel :  he  can 
be  very  literal-minded  in  discussing  the  details  of  Paradise 
(‘there  appears  to  be  some  doubt  whether  its  gates  are  made  of 
ivory  or  alabaster’),  or  in  complaining  that  Satan  when  in 
agony  can  ‘converse  in  sentences  of  Ciceronian  elaboration’.  If 
the  scholar  insists,  at  these  points,  that  a  certain  acceptance  of 
the  epic  conventions  is  necessary  before  you  begin  to  assess  an 
epic  poem,  the  critic  would  be  very  brash  who  dismissed  him. 
And  yet  at  one  point  Mr.  Peter  is  not  as  brash  as  he  might  be. 
He  is  discussing  Eve’s  dream  at  the  beginning  of  Book  V,  and 
his  commentary  is  remarkably,  even  excessively  scholarly.  If 
we  accept  its  undreamlike  directness,  this  episode  is  very  power¬ 
ful — and  plausible :  Eve’s  unconscious  wish  to  cat  the  apple  has 
projected  itself  into  the  heavenly  shape  who  encourages  her 
(and  even,  for  a  moment,  into  Adam’s  voice);  her  guilt  re¬ 
mains,  as  damp  horror,  but  she  none  the  less  eats,  and  there  is  a 
dreamlike  change  of  situation  (‘Forthwith  up  to  the  Clouds/ 
With  him  I  flew’)  and  an  equally  dreamlike  anti-climax  (‘sud- 
dcnly/My  Guide  was  gon,  and  I,  me  thought,  sunk  down,/ 
And  fell  asleep*).  It  is  all  very  compelling;  and  we  arc  utterly 
unconvinced  by  Adam’s  explanation  in  terms  of  faculty  psy¬ 
chology,  and  by  his  pathetically  naive  hopefulness  (‘what  in 
sleep  thou  didst  abhorr  to  dream, /Waking  thou  never  wilt  con¬ 
sent  to  do’).  Here  if  anywhere  Milton  was  writing  wiser  than 
he  knew;  and  it  is  just  here  that  Mr.  Peter  accepts  Miltonic 
psychology  and  argues  that  the  dream  docs  not  ‘reflect  the  sub¬ 
liminal  intent  of  the  dreamer’ — not  even  considering  the  fact 
that,  whatever  Milton  and  the  seventeenth  century  may  have 
believed,  this  is  just  what  dreams  do. 

When  it  comes  to  our  other  warning,  the  question  of  the 
critic’s  tone,  I  am  not  always  happy  about  Mr.  Peter :  once  or 
twice  he  seems  eager  to  indict.  The  most  interesting  example 
of  this  concerns  imagery.  Generally,  there  arc  two  criteria  for 
assessing  images,  decorum  and  realisation.  Decorum,  or  signifi- 
cancy,  relates  an  image  to  the  whole  poem :  the  simile  of  the 
Bees  (1.768)  is  effective  because  it  reduces  the  status  of  the 
devils,  links  them  with  fallen  Nature,  makes  their  state  affairs 
seem  trivial.  Realisation  stresses  local  life:  the  simile  is  effec¬ 
tive  because  it  has  about  it  the  feel  of  how  bees  behave — Milton 
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is  writing  directly  from  experience.  Now  the  emphasis  of  the 
Scrutiny  critics  (and  I’m  sure  Mr.  Peter  would  wish  to  be 
counted  with  them)  has  always  been  on  the  latter:  planned 
cumulative  effects  in  imagery  have  never  impressed  them  as 
much  as  the  immediate  conviction  carried  by  an  image  in  which 
the  emotion  of  the  moment  inevitably  issues.  Nothing  wrong 
with  that:  but  I  am  disturbed  when  Mr.  Peter  lays  so  much 
carping  stress  on  contradictions  and  inconsistencies  in  the 
imagery  of  Book  I,  for  such  inconsistencies  are  an  aspect — and 
not  a  very  important  aspect — of  significancy.  That  he  should 
invoke  this  (for  him  the  lesser  criterion)  to  condemn,  when  he 
doesn’t  much  bother  to  use  it  to  praise,  strikes  something  of  a 
false  note. 

1  suspect  that  the  tone  of  Mr.  Peter’s  book  will  make  a 
stronger  impression  on  some  readers  than  anything  he  actually 
says.  Criticism’s  standard,  he  says  in  his  epilogue,  is  that  of  a 
reasonable  man;  and  he  belongs  with  those  critics  of  Milton 
whose  strength  lies  in  their  common  sense:  Waldock,  Dr. 
Johnson  and  (dare  1  add?)  Bentley.  It  is  not  quibbling  to  point 
out  that  poetry  is  addressed  not  to  the  reason  but  to  the  emo¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Peter  seldom  suggests  that  the  reading  of  Paradise 
Lost  is  an  experience:  he  weighs  up,  he  allots  credits  and 
debits,  he  is  ‘curious  to  know’  how  the  outcome  will  be  man¬ 
aged,  he  even  says  of  the  Satanists  (for  whom  he  has  no  time) 
that  ‘occasionally  one  can  point  out  arguments  in  their  favour 
that  they  themselves  have  missed’.  But  the  strength  of  the 
Satanist  case  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  number  of  arguments 
they  bring  forward;  they  would  simply  claim  (with  far  more 
truth,  in  my  opinion,  than  Mr.  Peter  allows)  that  their  inter¬ 
pretation  fits  the  emotional  experience  of  reading  the  poem. 

But  the  main  comment  I  want  to  make  on  Mr.  Peter  is  so 
far-reaching  that  many  readers  will  feel  it  should  not  be  made 
at  all.  After  a  very  competent  demolition  of  Milton’s  God,  he 
remarks  that  most  of  Milton’s  difficulties  ‘could  have  been 
avoided  if  he  had  used  the  angels  more  effectively’.  This  is  the 
first  sign  of  his  anxiety  not  to  make  the  discussion  extra- 
literary.  Mr.  Peter  is  careful  throughout  not  to  discuss  the  Fall 
of  Man,  but  only  Paradise  Lost.  He  is  very  critical  of  God’s 
conduct  during  the  War  in  Heaven :  ‘it  is  all  a  put-up  job,  a 
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I  careful  performance  to  exhibit  his  Son  in  the  very  best  light 
I  possible’.  He  asks,  ‘Why  should  Adam’s  bad  deeds  be  attributed 
1  to  his  personal  and  unfettered  choice  while  his  good  ones  are 
I  attributed  to  God?’  He  faults  the  poem  for  the  fact  that  after 
the  Fall  the  love  of  Adam  and  Eve  ‘takes  on  a  much  deeper 
|i  resonance  than  it  has  had  before’. 

I  But  the  answer  to  all  these  objections  is  the  same :  that  they 
are  objections  to  the  Christian  story  itself.  If  God  is  omni- 
potent,  then  any  treatment  of  sin  other  than  its  instant  extirpa- 
tion  is  a  ‘put-up  job’;  if  you  don’t  believe  that  a  man’s  bad 
deeds  are  his  own,  his  good  deeds  attributable  to  God,  then  you 
don’t  believe  that  men  are  fallen;  and  of  course  the  love  of 
I  Adam  and  Eve  takes  on  a  deeper  resonance  than  before,  for 
love  (to  us)  is  man’s  solace  in  a  tragic  world,  and  the  prelap- 
sarian  world  wasn’t  tragic.  Ironically,  Mr.  Peter  concludes  lus 
book  with  the  comment  I  had  by  then  made  over  and  over :  ‘if 
I  we  bring  to  the  poem  the  attention  it  merits,  free  of  all  pre- 
1  conceptions,  it  cannot  fail  to  stimulate  our  religious  thinking, 
I  as  few  other  poems  still  can  do’.  He  does  bring  to  the  poem  the 
I  attention  it  merits,  but  he  refuses  to  show  us  the  resultant  effect 
on  his  religious  thinking.  For  many  modern  readers,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  Paradise  Lost  lies  precisely  here :  that  after  Milton 
has  done  his  best  for  the  story  we  come  to  realise  that  Satan’s 
power  derives  from  a  link  between  energy  and  what  the  poem 
calls  evil;  that  unfallen  man  is  interesting  in  proportion  as  he 
|i  is  like  us,  i.e.  fallen;  that  all  you  can  claim  to  say  about  the 
Christian  God  is,  ‘Nay,  but  O  man,  who  art  thou,  that  repliest 
against  God?  Shall  the  thing  formed  say  to  him  that  formed 
it.  Why  didst  thou  make  it  thus?’  If  you  claim  more,  the  result 
!  is  contradiction,  absurdity,  a  put-up  job.  I  have  no  wish,  when 
I  discussing  Paradise  Lost,  to  build  up  a  universe  of  discourse 
I  that  gives  the  poem  no  consequences  outside  poetry. 

Turning  now  to  the  other  two  critics,  I  must  warn  the  reader 
to  take  a  deep  breath.  I  hope  it  has  been  clear  that  I  regard  Mr. 
Peter’s  book  with  respect:  it  has  the  virtues  of  its  approach, 
and  is  written  with  a  lively  clarity  that  makes  the  pages  turn 
'  themselves.  But  Mr.  Rroadbent  and  Mrs.  MacCaffrev  are,  each 
:  in  their  way,  so  crabbed,  involuted  and  bewildering  that  it 
is  torture  to  read  them.  Mr.  Broadbent  is  full  of  statements  like 
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‘Great  English  tragedy  is  ironically  dispolar’.  He  introduces 
his  concluding  discussion  of  the  poem’s  faults  like  this : 

The  final  echo  of  sad  error  conforms  to  the  personal  de¬ 
voutness  of  the  invocations.  The  ‘adventrous  Song’  in  be¬ 
tween  seems  now  adventitious  to  this  Euripidean  mood. 
The  Metaphysicals  were  correctly  cautious  in  restricting  the 
materiel  of  Genesis  to  metaphor;  Milton,  expanding  it 
heroically,  produced  (a  paradox  to  be  expected  in  English) 
an  epic  of  mood. 

If  you  like  this  specimen,  you  will  like  the  book.  But  its  chief 
effect  on  me  is  to  make  me  ask.  What  does  ‘conforms’  mean 
here?  When  is  ‘now’?  Why  is  the  mood  ‘Euripidean’?  Does 
‘adventitious’  mean  inferior,  or  inappropriate,  or  both,  or 
neither?  Is  he  saying  that  the  Metaphysicals  used  the  materiel 
(why  not  material  ?)  of  Genesis  for  images  instead  of  long  nar¬ 
ratives,  or  that  they  treated  it  as  if  it  was  meant  metaphorically? 
Why  specifically  in  English?  What  is  an  epic  of  mood?  None 
of  these  questions  is  answered  by  reading  on.  Almost  every 
packed  paragraph  of  the  book  seems  similarly  dark  with  exces¬ 
sive  light. 

Yet  Mr.  Broadbent  is  vastly  learned;  he  can  be  penetrating, 
often  brilliant :  I’d  learn  more  by  talking  to  him  about  Paradise 
Lost  than  I  would  from  either  of  the  others.  Some  of  the  best 
things  in  this  monstrous  book  are  the  footnotes,  several  of  which 
could  (perhaps  will?)  make  fascinating  articles.  What  he  should 
have  written  is  a  commentary  on  the  poem,  in  the  form  of 
notes,  which  did  not  even  ask  to  be  read  right  through.  As  it 
is,  I  can’t  say  anything  in  general  about  Some  Graver  Subject, 
or  ascribe  to  it  a  viewpoint,  in  the  way  we  can  call  Mr.  Peter  a 
Scrutineer,  or  Mrs.  MacCaffrey  one  of  the  myth-symbol- 
archetype  school. 

Or  can  we?  Her  book  is  not  at  all  like  Maud  Bodkin,  Wer- 
blowskv’s  Lucifer  and  Prometheus,  or  The  Marriage  of  Heaven 
and  Hell :  it  does  not  give  us,  what  we  expect  from  this  school, 
a  clean  diagram  of  the  central  emotional  experience  of  reading 
the  poem,  and  the  psvehic  pattern  this  corresponds  to.  It  reads 
like  any  other  New  Critical  and  New  Academic  work,  com¬ 
menting  on  details,  often  trivial  details,  of  language  and 
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rhythm.  Yet,  wrapped  up  in  the  confusing  presentation  and 
occasionally  pretentious  writing  is  one  very  interesting  point: 

I  wish  she  had  made  an  article  out  of  it,  and  relegated  the  rest 
of  the  book  to  lecture  notes.  Mrs.  MacCaffrey  takes  over  from 
Blake  a  distinction  between  visionary  poetry  (or  myth)  and 
allegory.  In  the  former,  the  images  are  the  reality,  there  is  no 
dissociadon  of  concept  from  object,  and  the  language  will  be 
unmetaphorical :  Milton’s  world,  because  it  is  mythical,  is  still 
a  single  world,  within  which  metaphor,  as  we  know  it,  is  irre¬ 
levant.  Here  is  what  I  take  to  be  a  key  passage  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  : 

Shakespeare’s  metaphors  are  revelatory,  restoring  lost 
unities  in  imagination;  with  him,  we  strike  through  our 
present  chaos  to  a  temporary  order.  Milton’s  are  repor- 
torial,  as  though  he  were  presenting  us  with  an  existing 
situation;  with  him  we  stand  inside  an  order  before  it  has 
been  rendered  transitory,  or  above  it,  to  observe  its  under¬ 
lying  eternal  patterns. 

There  is  an  insight  here,  surely :  but  I  am  not  sure  it  has  quite 
come  to  the  surface,  and  I  am  quite  sure  it  cannot  be  made  as 
far-reaching  as  Mrs.  MacCaffrey  suggests.  Here,  from  the 
previous  page,  is  an  application : 

The  winds  contending  in  the  soul  of  Adam  are  real  winds 
— not,  perhaps,  gusts  of  moving  air,  but  manifestations  of 
a  force  identical  with  the  one  that  impels  the  storms  in  the 
natural  world. 

Poetry  can  afford  to  despise  positivism,  but  can  criticism?  For 
the  critic,  a  real  wind  can  only  be  a  gust  of  moving  air.  I  begin 
to  suspect  that  the  ’metaphor’  Milton  is  said  to  renounce  is 
merely  one  kind  of  metaphor,  that  he  too  restores  lost  unities  in 
imagination,  only  they  are  different  kinds  of  unities.  Since  her 
central  point  is  that  Paradise  Losty  being  myth,  abjures  meta¬ 
phor,  one  would  hope  for  a  definition  of  metaphor,  but  the 
nearest  we  get  is  on  p.  103 : 

No  single  word  can  summarise  Hell  for  us;  it  is  only  by 
joining  qualities  that  the  poet  can  approximate  the  texture 
of  his  archetypes.  To  join  other  objectSy  as  in  metaphor,  is 
onlv  confusing. 
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This  distinction  is  too  dark  for  me :  if  a  metaphor  joins  objects, 
it  does  so,  surely,  by  finding  common  qualities.  Reflecting  on 
Mrs.  MacCaffrey’s  praise  for  the  literalness  of  visionary  lan¬ 
guage,  I  wonder  if  it  does  not  reduce  largely  to  the  familiar 
defence  of  the  Grand  Style.  (It  may  seem  odd  to  equate  such  a 
primitive  concept  as  myth  with  such  a  sophisticated  effect  as  the 
Grand  Style,  but  there  is  a  parallel :  Mrs.  MacCaffrey’s  claim 
that  the  pressures  in  the  poem  are  reflected  in  its  cosmography 
— ‘physical  areas  have  moral  meaning’,  so  that  literal  movement 
serves  the  purpose  of  metaphor — is  exactly  the  way  in  which 
M.  M.  Mafiood  demonstrates  that  Milton  is  a  baroque  artist!) 

Thus  Mrs.  MacCaffrey  praises  the  generality  of  the  adjectives 
that  arc  applied  to  the  creatures  in  Book  VII : 

The  inhabitants  of  Milton’s  Eden  are  the  formal  causes  of 
the  creatures  we  know,  straight  from  the  hand  of  ‘the 
sovran  Planter’,  and  can  be  presented  only  in  their  most 
essential  features. 

Arc  the  solemn  nightingale,  or  the  lion  with  brinded  main, 
more  essential  than  the  nightingale  and  the  lion,  unqualified? 
An  adjective  must  limit  its  substantive,  and  a  good  adjective 
will  add  a  fresh  significance  or  a  liveliness  of  particularity  to 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  generality :  if  only  generality  matters, 
why  have  any  adjective?  Mrs.  MacCaffrey  seems  to  have  lost 
an  opportunity  here.  We  know  that  Milton’s  style  lacks  the 
particularity  of  Shakespeare’s,  or  the  daring  of  the  meta¬ 
physicals,  and  we  know  that  this  is  not  simply  a  fault.  What  we 
want  is  an  account  of  this  method  that  will  show  why  an 
apparent  weakness  is  often  a  strength,  and  that  will  distinguish 
its  successes  (‘O’er  many  a  Frozen,  many  a  Picric  Alpc, /Rocks, 
Caves,  Lakes,  Fens,  Bogs,  Deans,  and  shades  of  death’)  from 
its  run-of-the-mill  (‘the  solemn  nightingale’)  without  simply 
transferring  all  the  credit  for  the  former  to  other  elements  such 
as  rhvthm.  Whoever  can  do  this  will  be  able  to  write  the  defence 
of  Milton’s  style  in  modern  terms  that  we  arc  all  waiting  for. 


Laurence  Lerner 
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The  Critical  Forum 

POLLUTION  AND  COMUS 

MR.  WILKINSON  (Essays  in  Criticism  ^  January,  i960)  has 
shown  impressively  how  the  structure  of  Com  us  might  have 
been  dictated  by  Milton’s  philosophy  at  the  time,  and  he  has 
also  shown  some  interesting  parallels  in  other  works.  He  ends 
by  saying  ‘that  the  ritual  effect  would  have  been  greatly  en¬ 
hanced  by  a  fully  dramatic,  rather  than  a  half-dramatic,  half- 
allegorical  presentation’.  But  he  seems  to  have  slurred  over  a 
simple  consideration  which  might  very  well  underlie  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Nowhere  does  he  make  explicit  the  impossibility  of  show¬ 
ing  the  Lady  (who  represents  Lady  Alice)  giving  in  to  temp¬ 
tation  even  slightly,  much  less  giving  in  enough  to  make  the 
situation  dramatic.  How  could  it  have  been  done  decorously 
with  Lady  Alice  and  her  family  present?  Mr.  Wilkinson  points 
out  that  ‘Comus  indeed  tempts,  and  in  a  thoroughly  dramatic 
way,  but  with  “rigid  looks  of  chaste  austerity’’  she  is  in  no 
sense  tempted’.  My  point  is  that  Milton  could  afford  to  have 
Comus  tempt  dramatically  simply  because  the  character  repre¬ 
sented  no  person  in  the  hall  on  that  first  night,  unless,  of 
course,  it  were  Milton  himself.  The  poet  might  very  well  have 
chosen  to  embarrass  himself  (if  Comus  represents  anyone),  but 
he  can  hardly  have  been  expected  to  show  the  Lady  in  anything 
like  a  compromising  situation. 

William  Leahy 

Oregon  State  University 
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FORMAL  ANALYSIS  AND  COMMON  SENSE 

I  SYMPATHISE  with  Mr.  Crompton’s  jeremiad  against  the 
lunatic  fringe  of  the  New  Criticism,  but  he  seemed  to  be  con¬ 
fusing  several  caveats  in  one.  Is  he  complaining  about  formal 
analysis  or  about  the  neglect  of  common  sense  ?  I  suppose  he  is 
assuming  that  the  formal  analyst  is  ex  officio  the  enemy  of 
common  sense,  but  this  we  should  surely  stop  to  question.  Is 
analysis  really  a  free-for-all  ? 

It  is  unfortunately  true  that  anthropological /psychoanalytic 
interpretation  of  the  most  fevered  kind  frequently  uses  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  formal  analysis  when  burrowing  far  beneath  the 
literal  level  of  fiction;  and  many  of  us  would  go  further  and 
admit  that  it  is  the  occupational  hazard  of  the  formal  analyst 
to  be  driven  too  far  underground  even  while  devotedly  attempt¬ 
ing  to  keep  faith  with  the  literal  level.  But  I  can  find  very  few 
signs  that  Mr.  Moynahan  is  aware  of  such  hazards.  His  exag¬ 
gerations  seem  to  derive  from  a  neglect  of  critical  dcv  jrum 
even  at  the  outset,  and  if  we  stray  even  when  we  acknowledge 
the  rules  of  the  game,  what  can  we  expect  of  critical  analysis 
which  rides  roughshod  over  such  matters  as  the  literal  reading, 
the  novelist’s  tone,  and  the  general  habits  of  the  individual  and 
controlling  artistic  fashion?  Mr.  Moynahan  makes  a  very 
sudden  swoop  beneath  the  literal  level:  I  can  see  very  little 
sense  in  the  argument  that  Pip’s  sense  of  guilt  is  in  any  way 
disproportionate  to  his  acts.  In  the  first  paragraph  of  Mr.  Moy- 
nahan’s  essay  we  hear  of  ‘snobbish  ingratitude’,  but  in  the 
second,  where  he  insists  that  it  is  odd  to  find  Pip  feeling  so 
guilty,  the  fault  is  watered  down  to  ‘snobbery’  which  we  arc 
told  is  no  crime.  Pip  is  surely  guilty  of  disloyalty  and  ingrati¬ 
tude,  the  sins  against  love,  and  the  moral  positive  of  Great 
Expectations  seems  to  me  to  be  obscure  only  to  someone  who 
finds  the  moral  positive  of  Antigone  and  King  Lear  obscure. 
Pip  is  like  the  man  who  didn’t  have  an  inferiority  complex  but 
who  really  was  inferior.  If  he  should  not  feel  guilt  for  his  re¬ 
jection  of  loe,  then  when  should  one  feel  guilt?  Pip’s  prayer 
on  Magwitch’s  behalf  is  not  the  most  sensitive  rewording  of  the 
New  Testament,  true,  but  Dickens’s  taste  often  fails,  and  1 
cannot  see  that  this  failure  obscures  Pip’s  clearly  delineated 
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moral  conversion.  If  Pip  speaks  of  being  haunted  by  the 
criminal  taint,  is  this  not  fully  explained  on  the  literal  level? 
He  has  been  involved  with  crime  and  criminals,  and  criminality 
seems  to  need  no  explanation  in  subterranean  thematic  terms. 
If  Orlick  is  jealous,  why  not?  Pip  has  been  protected,  he  has 
been  lucky,  he  has  been  loved.  But  I  do  not  want  to  suggest 
that  the  literal  level  is  the  only  one:  only  if  we  inspect  the 
structure  of  character  in  the  novel  can  we  see  why  Mr.  Moy- 
nahan’s  case  seems  to  work  so  plausibly.  Dickens  does  organ- 
isc  his  characters  and  events  in  repetition  and  coincidence,  and 
in  a  novel  where  the  predicaments  and  humours  are  diffused 
through  all  the  characters,  it  is  extremely  easy  to  present 
Orlick  as  a  manifestation  of  Pip’s  guilty  aggression :  if  one 
throws  common  sense  to  the  winds  one  can  juggle  with  the 
pattern  and  argue  a  dozen  possible  phychological  themes,  but 
if  one  throws  formal  analysis  to  the  winds,  it  isn’t  possible  to 
sec  where  Mr.  Moynahan  goes  astray,  but  only  to  assert,  like 
Mr.  Crompton,  that  he  extracts  from  the  novel  what  he  puts  in. 

Mr.  Crompton  truly  comments  that  we  are  being  presented 
with  a  Kafkan  Dickens.  But  he  doesn’t  say  enough  about  this. 
Kafka,  like  Joyce  and  Faulkner  and  a  good  many  other  modern 
novelists,  is  dispensing,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  literal  level. 
Moreover,  the  New  Criticism  has  rightly  plunged  beneath  the 
surface  of  earlier  novels  and  demonstrated  that  our  total  im¬ 
pressions  of  morality  and  psychology  and  action  are  derived 
from  intricate  and  subtle  interactions  of  events,  characters,  and 
symbols.  The  medium  of  the  novel  is  seldom  a  simple  story- 
medium;  the  medium  of  many  twentieth-century  novels,  per¬ 
forming  the  literary  equivalent  of  experiments  in  other  arts,  is 
often  scarcely  a  story-medium  at  all.  But  it  has  never  been 
demonstrated  that  the  subterranean  symbolic  mode  is  the 
primary  medium  in  Victorian  fiction,  and  Mr.  Moynahan,  like 
other  recent  critics,  is  insufficiently  concerned  with  the  tricky 
relationship  of  symbolic  action  with  surface  action.  Dickens 
uses  explicit  means  and  oblique  means,  and  I  believe  that  the 
two  usually  confirm  rather  than  contradict  each  other.  Sairey 
Gamp’s  umbrella  is  presented  animistically,  but  to  suggest,  as 
Mr.  Hillis  Miller  does  in  his  recent  book  on  Dickens,  that  it 
demonstrates  the  malignancy  of  objects  is  to  ignore  the  literal 
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level  on  which  the  umbrella  is  a  good  prop,  for  Mrs.  Gamp  and 
also  a  Dickensian  joke.  The  Old  Critics  said  so  much  about  the 
literal  level,  often  doing  injustice  to  artistic  subdety  and  seri¬ 
ousness,  that  the  New  Critics  are  easily  tempted  to  forget  it, 
but  at  their  peril,  for  in  the  majority  of  novels  the  literal  level 
of  narrative  is  the  primary  carrier  of  meaning. 

Mr.  Crompton’s  point  about  analysis  and  evaluation  is  a 
good  one,  though  it  has  been  made  before.  We  still  tend  to 
equate,  or  talk  as  if  we  equate,  formal  unity  with  merit;  and 
we  tend  also  to  simplify  formal  unity  and  define  it  in  terms  of 
continuity  of  image  and  symbol.  There  can  be  symbolic  con¬ 
tinuity  and  uneven  dramatic  presentation  as  in  Daniel  Deronda\ 
there  can  be  structural  perfection  and  a  sacrifice  of  reality, 
as  I  think  there  is  at  the  end  of  The  Ambassadors  in  Strether’s 
rejection  of  Maria  Gostrey;  there  can  be  an  intricate  pattern 
and  total  triviality  and  vulgarity,  as  in  many  novels  so  bad  that 
the  New  Critic  never  opens  them.  Let  me  commend  to  Mr. 
Crompton,  as  a  less  tendentious  example  than  Jane  Eyre,  a 
novel  by  Ethel  M.  Dell,  called  The  Hundredth  Chance.  I  will 
refrain  from  giving  more  than  a  brief  summary  of  its  symbolic 
pattern — image-gleaners  will  find  dozens  more  implications  on 
a  single  reading.  It  has  two  main  symbols :  a  racehorse  called 
‘The  Hundredth  Chance’,  owned  by  the  decadent  aristocratic 
seducer,  but  trained  by  the  honest  virile  husband ;  and  a  marble 
statue  owned  by  the  seducer,  bearing  a  strong  facial  resemb¬ 
lance  to  the  heroine  and  alternately  floodlit  in  white  light  and 
pink — no  prizes  for  seizing  the  implication.  The  statue  reflects 
the  heroine’s  moral  ambivalence,  and  is  interpreted  either  as 
‘The  Fallen  Woman’  or  ‘The  Captive  Angel’.  The  relationship 
of  the  husband  to  the  horse  reflects  to  some  extent,  and  not 
unsubtly,  his  relationship  with  his  wife.  The  symbols  are  ob¬ 
jects  playing  an  important  part  in  the  action,  pointing  char¬ 
acter  and  theme,  giving  emphasis  to  the  antithetical  relations 
of  the  two  male  characters  who  represent  culture,  immorality, 
and  decadence  as  opposed  to  blood,  nature,  and  fair  play.  Both 
objects  arc  eventually  removed  from  the  villain’s  possession 
when  the  heroine  is  finally  removed  from  his  influence.  More¬ 
over,  the  symbols  arc  backed  by  prolcptic  and  recapitulatory 
images :  the  metaphorical  implications  of  the  horse  arc  cstab- 
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lished  before  the  main  symbolic  reference  is  made;  there  are 
quietly  used  images  of  marble  statues,  obliquely  used  in  un- 
apected  areas.  There  is  also  a  splendid  subsidiary  symbol  of  a 
pipe,  filled  with  politeness  and  distaste  by  the  heroine  at  one  sym- 
(x)lic  moment,  cast  ruthlessly  or  carelessly  (I  forget)  on  to  some 
flowers  in  another.  1  have  left  out  many  examples  and  nuances, 
and  carefully  refrained  from  pushing  the  symbols  too  far  in  the 
archetypal  direction,  but  the  structure  has  unity,  continuity, 
variety  and  an  interaction  of  literal  and  symbolic  levels.  Re¬ 
tailed  in  the  abstract,  it  does  not  differ  in  technical  essentials 
from  the  symbolic  structure  of,  say,  The  Golden  Bowl.  And  I 
doubt  if  the  author  was  subjected  to  any  influences  from  James 
or  Shakespearian  criticism.  Of  course  formal  analysis  does  not 
perform  an  act  of  judgment,  only  an  act  of  technical  judg¬ 
ment.  But  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  preliminary  activity  which 
someone  (the  judicial  critic  may  get  it  partly  done  for  him  by 
the  technical  hack)  has  to  perform.  Formal  unity  of  symbol, 
character,  and  language  may  exist  without  the  virtues  of  moral 
seriousness  and  psychological  profundity  and  immediacy,  but  I 
can  think  of  no  novels  in  which  morality  and  dramatic  life 
exist  without  organisation  and  some  kind — not  necessarily  the 
obvious  kind — of  unity.  The  judicial  critic  surely  needs  to  pay 
some  attention  to  structure  as  the  medium  of  high  seriousness 
which  may  determine,  though  it  should  not  be  confused  with, 
the  imaginative  success  of  the  novel.  And  the  critic  who  is 
seriously  worried  about  the  extravagance  of  some  formal 
analysts  can  best  understand  and  argue  if  he  uses,  rather  than 
abuses,  the  techniques  which  are  surely  controllable  by  com¬ 
mon  sense. 

Barbara  Hardy 

Bir1(bec\  College 
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THE  TEXT  OF  THE  AMBASSADORS 
I 

IN  note  3  (p.  273)  to  his  article  in  the  July  number,  Professor 
Watt  is  himself  misleading  about  the  ‘misleading  claims’  of  the 
Everyman  edition.  He  classes  it  with  the  Anchor  edition,  which 
claims  to  follow  one  edition  and  in  fact  (Professor  Watt,  no 
doubt  rightly,  says)  follows  another.  But  for  the  Everyman,  all 
the  evidence  he  gives  is  that  it  ‘follows’  the  Methuen  edition 
in  one  variant.  In  fact  it  is  clear  from  Professor  Watt’s  own 
collation  that  both  the  Methuen  and  the  Everyman  editions 
have  independently  introduced  the  same  corruption.  To  sup¬ 
pose  otherwise  would  be  to  posit  an  extraordinary  process  of 

cross-consultation.  t  r'  x/ 

J.  C.  Maxwell 


II 

I  classed  the  Anchor  and  Everyman  editions  together  in  one 
respect  only :  both  make  ‘misleading  claims  about  their  text’. 
They  do.  I  did  not  say  ‘equally  misleading’,  and  I  went  on  to 
specify  that  whereas  the  Anchor  departs  from  its  alleged  source 
throughout,  the  Everyman  departs  from  it  in  one  variant.  That 
was  ‘all  the  evidence  I  gave’  because  the  first  paragraph  was  all 
I  was  concerned  with,  and  there  happened  to  be  only  one 
variant  there. 

As  for  the  relation  between  the  Methuen,  or  first  English 
edition,  and  the  Everyman  text,  I  said  that  the  latter  ‘followed’ 
the  former  *in  the  last  variant'.  It  does,  by  any  reasonable  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  word  ‘follows’.  Mr.  Maxwell  assumes  that  it 
can  only  mean  ‘was  copied  from’;  and  goes  on  to  assert  that 
‘in  fact  it  is  clear  from  Professor  Watt’s  own  collation  that  both 
the  Methuen  and  the  Everyman  editions  have  independently 
introduced  the  same  corruption’.  But  it  isn’t  clear.  All  that  is 
clear  from  my  collation  is  that  out  of  nine  variants  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  collated,  the  Methuen  and  Everyman  have  one  reading  in 
common.  I  don’t  think  that  even  a  Cambridge  man  should  be 
supposed  ready  to  assume  that  one  can  draw  any  general  con¬ 
clusion  about  the  independence  or  otherwise  of  two  very  dif¬ 
ferent  texts  from  so  exiguous  a  collation;  and  my  purpose,  in 
this  particular  and  subordinate  part  of  my  footnote,  was  only 
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I  to  give  enough  information  to  enable  readers  to  relate  my 
I  collation  to  the  two  editions  which  they  were  most  likely  to 
own.  So  I  merely  said  that  the  Everyman  ‘followed’  the 
or  Methuen  reading  t^cause  that  seemed  to  cover  either  possi- 
hc  '  bility:  ‘was  copied  from’;  or,  if  not,  ‘has  the  same  reading  as 
ch  I  one,  and  only  one,  of  the  authoritative  and  chronologically  ante- 
no  *  cedent  texts  listed  below’. 

ill  :  I  don’t  think  that  in  the  context  my  usage  of  ‘follows’  was 

in  misleading,  and  it  saved  a  lot  of  words,  or  so  it  seemed  at  the 
/n  time.  But  what  Mr.  Maxwell  says  really  is  misleading,  in  the 
ns  sense  of  wrong.  The  Methuen  variant  is  not  a  ‘corruption’, 
p.  but,  as,  incidentally,  I  had  said  earlier  in  the  article  (p.  261), 
of  I  the  result  of  James’s  own  revision  of  the  periodical  version,  a 
'  revision  which  leads  the  main  authority  on  the  subject,  Leon 
!  Edel,  to  call  the  Methuen  edition  ‘the  only  accurate  edition 
extant’  (N.  Q.y  CC,  1955, 37-38;  see  also  Edel  and  Lawrence, 
1C  Bibliography  of  Henry  fameSy  London,  1957,  pp.  123-126).  As 
t’.  for  how  the  Everyman  edition  got  its  reading,  which  is  not  a 
to  corruption  either,  though  it  might  be  an  accidentally  correct 
:c  independent  emendation,  far  from  ‘positing  an  extraordinary 
at  process  of  cross<onsultation’,  I  posited  nothing,  nor  do  I  really 
11  want  to.  Actually,  if  the  phrase  just  means  checking  the  copy- 
ic  text  against  the  first  English  edition  when  anything  looks 
f  queer.  I’m  not  sure  that  it’s  all  that  extraordinary :  and  indeed 
h  i  I  remember  that  it  seemed  the  most  likely  hypothesis  when  a 

1’  j  brief  collation  of  the  first  ten  pages  revealed  three  other  places 

r-  ^  where  the  Evervman  text  departed  from  the  Collected  Revised 

it  j  in  favour  of  the  Methuen  reading  {didn*t,  as  it  happened,  p.  3, 

i  1.  27,  Everyman :  no  as  in  C.R.;  if  it  were  ‘wrong',  p.  7, 1.  22, 

h  A  Evervman :  was  in  C.R. ;  to  say  that  I've,  p.  8, 1.  31,  Everyman : 

y  ‘  no  that  in  C.R.).  The  last  three  Everyman  variants  were  also 

is  I  to  be  found  in  the  periodical  version;  but  only  the  Methuen 

5-  had  all  four  of  the  Evervman  departures  from  the  Collected 
n  Revised  text.  Still,  I  reflected,  a  lot  more  collation  would  be 
c  I  needed  to  resolve  the  issue:  and  then  I  concluded,  with  con¬ 

siderable  relief  I  must  confess,  that  a  primarilv  critical  article 
was  hardlv  the  place  for  pursuing  this  problem,  or  indeed  any 
of  the  much  more  imoortant  textual  ones  raised  by  The  Ambas¬ 
sadors:  the  collation  itself  was  orobablv  more  than  most  oeople 
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would  think  necessary;  and  to  go  any  further  would  mean  that 
what  1  was  trying  to  say  in  the  article  would  end  up  by  getting 
lost  in  a  cloud  or  footnotes,  abandoned  by  all  its  readers  except 
for  a  little  pack  of  voracious  bibliographers;  and  I  was  not  so 
sanguine  as  to  imagine  that  the  puri^  of  my  intentions  was 
likely  to  keep  their  fangs  out  of  my  quivering  flanks  anyway. 

I  must  now  explain  why  the  list  of  errata  which  follows  is 
rather  long,  and  probably  incomplete.  First,  the  proof  took 
over  two  months  to  reach  me,  mainly  because,  though  sent  air¬ 
mail,  it  was  labelled  ‘second-class’  (I  imply  no  protest),  and  was 
not  forwarded;  when  it  finally  did  arrive  I  had  neither  the 
original  typescript,  nor  a  spare  proof  on  which  to  keep  a  copy 
of  my  corrections;  shortly  afterwards  the  July  issue  of  Essays 
in  Criticism  came  along,  and,  realising  that  it  had  gone  to  press 
without  benefit  of  my  corrections,  I  sent  off  an  outraged  tele¬ 
gram  to  your  Senior  Editor  asking  for  my  corrected  proof; 
finally,  shortly  before  I  learned  that  mv  corrected  proof,  having 
come  into  the  world  after  its  time,  had  been  untimely  con¬ 
sumed  in  a  Pennsylvanian  incinerator,  the  rupture  of  a  plan- 
taris  muscle,  incurred  while  seeking  to  drown  my  mental 
anguish  in  frenzied  physical  exercise,  intervened,  and  thus  pre¬ 
cluded  my  performing  the  literary  footwork  needed  either  to 
do  a  complete  rechecking  as  soon  as  seemed  desirable,  or  to 
explore  any  further  the  problems  raised  by  Mr.  Maxwell. 

ERRATA 

‘The  First  Paragraph  of  The  Ambassadors :  An  Explication’, 
p.  2S0  1.  II :  for  developed  read  systematic. 
p.  2«i6  14  11..  bottom  :  read  particular. 
p.  2^8  T«;  11.,  bottom  :  read  events :  the  same. 
p.  260  11.  I — 4 :  read  "to  generalise  to  the  furthest  limit  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  experience*,  and  with  it  the  characteristic  way 
in  which  both  his  " nerceptions  of  the  world  itself  and  his 
perceptions  of  the  logic  of  his  perceptions  of  the  world 
.  . .  happen  simultaneouslv,  are  the  parts  of  a  single  com¬ 
prehensive  experience.* 

12  11.,  bottom  ;  read  novelist's 
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p.  263  1.  2 :  read  dislocation. 

p.  266  1. 15 :  for  understanding  read  understatement. 
p.  267  1 1  11.,  bottom :  for  in  such  a  low  l(ey  read  so  quiet  in 
tone. 

p.  273  1.  7 :  for  ist  read  first. 

1. 13 :  for  Understanding  read  understanding. 

1. 16 :  for  Shouldn’t  read  shouldn’t. 

1. 17 :  for  Newly  read  newly. 

1. 19 :  for  arrange  that  this  countenance  to  present  read 
arrange  for  this  countenance  to  present. 

2nd  1.  from  bottom ;  read  'James’s  Rhetoric  of  Quotes’. 

1  should  also  perhaps  add  that  where  single  quotation  marks 
arc  used,  according  to  the  style  of  this  journal,  on  page  254, 
and  in  the  collation  on  page  273,  the  originals  have  double  ones. 

I  Ian  Watt 

University  of  California 


If  contributors  rupture  muscles,  the  editors  get  ulcers !  One 
I  moral  to  be  drawn  from  this  unfortunate  brouhaha  is  that 
contributors  should  always  keep  duplicates  of  the  typescripts. 
Contributions  and  proofs  do  sometimes  go  astray  in  the  post 
and  we  have  to  cut  very  fine  the  time  allowed  for  correcting 
proofs  if  Essays  in  Criticism  is  to  appear  reasonably  on  time. 


Studies  in 
Words 

C  S.  LEWIS 

In  hit  new  book  C.  S.  Lewis 
analytes  a  number  of  key  words 
and  distinguishes  their  uses  at 
various  times  and  by  various 
authors.  ‘An  excellent  and  really 
stimulating  book.’  rHiLiP 
TOYNBBB  in  THB  OBSBKVBB. 
‘Its  effect  upon  the  reader  is  to 
make  him  feel  that  his  basic 
mental  equipment  has  undergone 
a  thorougn  overhaul.*  thb 
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